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Green Pastures, etc. 


GREEN PASTURES. 

When all thy soul with city dust is dry, 
Seek some green spot where a brook tin- 

kles by: 
But, if thy lot deny thee nook and brook, 
Turn to green thoughts in a fresh leafy 

book. 

FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


KEATS. 
Laughing thou said’st, "T'were hell for 
thee to fail 
In thy vast purpose, in thy brave design, 
Ere thy young cheek, with passion’s 
venomed wine 
Flushed and grew pale, ah me! flushed 
and grew pale! 
Where is thy music now? In hearts that 
pine 
O’erburdened, for the clamorous world 
too frail, 
Yet love the charméd dusk, the nightin- 
gale, 
isot for her sweet sake only, but for thine. 
Thy name is writ in water, ay, ‘tis writ 
As when the moon, a chill and friend- 
less thing, 
Passes and writes her will upon the 
tide, 
And piles the ocean in a moving ring: 
And every stagnant bay is brimmed with 
it, 
Each mast-fringed port, each estuary 
wide. 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


HOME. 
(From the Gaelic.) 


Here is the shore, and the far wide world s 
before me, 
And the sea says “Come! but I would 
not part from you; 
Of gold nor fame would I take for the 
scent of larches 
That hangs around you in the rain or 
dew. 
Place of my clansmen, place of the eld 
brave stories, 
Good hearts, stout hearts, keen swords. 
and their manly glories! 


Some will be singing their love for bean- 
teous maidens,, 
The neck that is white like milk, and 
the deep dark eye; 


Maids age and alter (my grief!) but love— 

my own place, 
You show no difference as the years go 

by. 

lf I were a roamer returning across yon 
sea 

After long years, you would still have the 
heart for me. 


I have my friends on the heathy and 
myrtled hill-side, 
In the crowded glens, too, or skiffs so 
swift and bold, 
Chasing the red deer far, or mounting the 
long wave, 
Or (the sweet ones!) singing at dusk in 
the turfy fold; 
They have not gear nor land, maybe, nor 
the scholar’s lore, 
But sure there’s the welcome for me at 
the poorest door! 


I might be namely, they say, and I might 
tind fortune 
Could I but leave you awhile and go 
away, 
But what was my gaining, an exile afar 
from Aora, 
Where the fish in the brown linns plout, 
where the wild ducks play, 
If the night crept deep and warm, and I 
astray, 
Would my heart not yearn for the bird- 
pipe on the spray? 


"Tis ill to say it, for it’s only a foolish 
softness, 
But standing at morning alone on Dun- 
chuach high, 
To see all my dear place spread widely 
around and below me, 
Brings the tear that stings to the loving 
and greedy eye. 
The glen and the corrie, the ben and the 
sounding shore 
Have something that searches me in to 
the deepest core! 


Oh! here’s a cup to my friends and my 
darling own place! 

Glad am I that by fortune my mother 
she bore me here, 

It might have been far on the plains of 
the Saxon stranger, 

With never a hill like Dunchuach or 

Duntorvil near, 

And never a fir with its tassels to toss in 
the wind, 

Salt Finne of the wave before. and the 
woody Creag Dubh behind! 


Good Words. NEIL Meuwro. 





England and the European Concert. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

AND THE EUROPEAN 

CONCERT. 

No one who has studied the drift of 
public opinion in England during the 
last month or two can have failed to 
observe that the policy of non-interven- 
tion bas made great strides. Like all 
great revolutions, whether social or po- 
litical, this change has shown itself by 
countless eddies on the surface, which, 
though calm now, needs but little to 
lash it into fury. The signs of the time 
clearly show that people are beginning 
to think that, however wise it may 
have been at one time, Lord Beacons- 
field’s Foreign Policy is a menace to 
our welfare, and must lead us into an 
European war. There is hardly a 
newspaper or magazine of any weight, 
metropolitan or provincial—the latter 
especially, being in the nature of things 
more in touch with the true people of 
the country—which has not lately ap- 
proached this subject in an inquiring 
spirit and from the standpoint of ac- 
quiescence in a change. 

But the undertow which produces the 
swirl above is not noticeable in the 
press alone. In the lobby of the House 
of Commons, in the smoking-room, or 
on the terrace, expression is now fre- 
quently given to some such view; and 
were not a seat in Parliament in al- 
most every case a seat on a fence, in- 
stead of these views being enunciated 
with "bated breath they would find 
practical expression in a hundred and 
fifty methods, and would bring about 
a fundamental change. But naturally 
on such a delicate question as our for- 
eign policy an ordinary member is no 
more permitted to express his opinion 
than a sound Catholic on miracles. 
Discipline is essential; and the greater 
interest (their seats) contains the less 
(the country). But even a member of 
Parliament is supposed in some dim 
way to represent the general consensus 
of educated and intelligent opinion of 
his constituency, though his raison 
détre, even with limited suffrage, is 
that which is neither. A man must al- 
most always vote on party lines with- 
out shadow of turning on questions in- 
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volving war or peace. No heresy is less 
easily forgiven than a departure from 
the party tradition of foreign politics, 
and wisely so, for a government going 
to war must be backed by the voting 
machine. 

Now, at the present moment, this is 
essentially the case. England, since 
the days of Cromwell, has never been 
so completely in the hands of one man 
as she now is, for a Conservative ma- 
jority is from the nature of things slav- 
ish. An individual Radical or Liberal 
is permitted to differ occasionally from 
his leader because his leader is often no 
better than himself socially. But no 
one will deny that amongst Conserva- 
tive members the commanding social 
position of Lord Salisbury, his in- 
tensely aristocratic tendencies, and far- 
reaching social influence have rendered 
the present majority of the House mere 
puppets in his hands. To vote against 
him would be “bad form,” and bad 
form, in a county, loses seats more 
surely than a breach of the Command- 
ments up to and including the Seventh. 

But there can be little doubt that if a 
plébiscite could be taken, Lord Salis- 
bury’s most recent and present policy 
abroad would be shown to be entirely 
out of harmony with the general opin- 
ion of the country. Naturally this 
statement will be challenged; but any 
one who moves in the classes and 
masses, in contact with Society (big 8) 
anu society (small s): amongst com- 
mercials, naval and military men; or 
a traveller and reader of foreign news- 
papers and reviews, being honestly in 
search of the truth, unshackled by 
party opinion of any kind, and merely 
anxious to discover bon fide opinion 
as distinct from the manufactured ar- 
ticle of the paid political agent, will 
find but two opinions: the first and by 
far the largest, that the country would 
not follow Lord Salisbury’s policy to 
its logical conclusion—namely, to sup- 
port the Turk against all comers, and 
Russia in particular; and the second 
that Lord Salisbury himself has no in- 
tention of doing so. 

Now, this is an important point for 
the country. Should we go to war for 
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the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or 
for the “Federation of Europe?” But 
both these pernicious, effete, and mis- 
leading phrases are constantly thrust 
into the forefront as embodying the 
line of policy abroad to which England 
would adhere. 

Therefore it seems clear that Lord 
Salisbury is out of touch with the feel- 
ing of the country, and that, with the 
exception of a few fanatics, no honest 
man on either side of the House of 
Commons, or in the whole body of 
lords temporal and _ spiritual, thinks 
him to be so. 

This being the case, let us consider 
for a moment what this insincerity in- 
volves. In the front rank is that gen- 
eral disquiet of the civilized world 
which must attend the uncertainty of 
the action of its most powerful mem- 
ber. No stability is possible as long as 
it is doubtful how England will act. 
The constant theme of every foreign 
newspaper, and the one great fact 
which renders speculation impossible 
and prostrates every effort towards a 
settlement, is uncertain England. Of 
every other country in Europe it can 
be almost accurately predicated what 
her policy would be in certain eventu- 
alities, but of England itis precisely 
the reverse. Every one knows and 
sees plainly that if Russia and Ger- 
many were at war, France would en- 
deavor to recover the provinces she 
originally stole and lost again. If Rus- 
sia attacked Turkey, Austria would 
seize Salonica, France Syria, Italy 
Tripoli, and so forth. In fact, in al- 
most any possible combination or com- 
plication we know how things would 
go with the European powers; but as to 
England, it would be futile now to say 
what we should do. For what we seem 
to indicate we should do we certainly 
should not. It is mere diplomatic du- 
plicity, which takes no one in. And 
what possible benefit do we _ derive 
from it? What was the meaning of 
our trumpery military display in 
Crete?—a mere handful of _ soldiers 
whom even Greece could have swept 
into the sea, let alone the Ottoman 
Why are our fleets § rushing 


army. 
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about at enormous expense, to . main- 
tain an “integrity” which we have no 
intention to maintain? Is the country 
ignorant of the fact that, with all this 


fluster and bluster, the Russian am- 
bassador in Constantinople was all the 
time quietly preparing to knock this 
precious integrity to pieces without 
even referring the matter to us?' Is 
Merv forgotten? Is the whole history 
of Central Asia relegated to Jupiter? 
No nation ever gained anything by 
leaving matters to drift. Drifting 
means hurrying suddenly into war. 
Slow-travelling diplomacy may, to 
give the devil his due, avert minor 
wars; but it is one of the few true les- 
sons that history teaches that all wars 
of the first magnitude have been 
brought about by national impulses— 
or a sudden awakening. 

The fundamental mistake in our for- 
eign policy of the present is that we 
are not studying our own interests. It 
must be evident to demonstration that 
the whole business of Crete and Greece 
has been, in the first place, costly; in 
the second, useless to England. Are 
we embarking in fresh responsibilities? 
Are we saddling ourselves with some 
such undertaking as the wretched Cy- 
prus affair, repudiated in the hour of 
Armenia’s necessity with a specious- 
ness of argument which all Europe has 
stigmatized as chicanery? Are we 
again playing fast and loose with the 
honor of the empire, and have the men 
who sit in our legislative councils the 
faintest glimmering of what British 
honor and good faith now mean from 
Calais to the Corea, from Archangel to 


Athens? Nothing an Englishman can 
say abroad is ever taken seriously. 
For- 


There is no faith in us anywhere. 
eigners stigmatize us as the most im- 
moral nation in the world as regards 
political pledges. Even an Italian feels 
he is leaning on a reed, whilst as to a 
Turk, he knows that it is actually a 


sword, 
Now, this is an unwholesome state of 


1 There are one hundred thousand Russian 
troops kept in readiness at this moment to disem- 
bark on any point in the Black Sea; in addition 
to ninety thousand on the Armenian frontier. 














affairs—as unwholesome for a nation 
as it would be for an individual. We 
have no intention of keeping our word 
or of following up what we are now 
doing. As usual, we are waiting to 
see which way the cat will jump. We 
do not intend to put a farthing on tea, 
spirits, or tobacco, or to raise what is 
euphemistically called the income tax, 
but is the real war tax, to rescue one 
single Armenian from being butchered 
or his wife and daughter from viola- 
tion. We have begun to hedge as usual 
by saying that after all he is only reap- 
ing the reward of his own misdoings. 
We are very philosophical over it, and 
are content to have our indignation 
done vicariously in Exeter Hall by gen- 
tlemen whom we think fools for tak- 
ing so much trouble about it, or by oth- 
ers paid for the job. 

Of course the complicated race move- 
ments which are working out the re- 
modelling of the world are altogether 
unintelligible to the English people col- 
lectively, and it is not to be expected 
that they should grasp the meaning 
of the Slav Question, of the rapproche- 
ment between Russia and Austria; why 
the former, who wants to devour him 
bones and all, is so friendly just now 
with the Turk; why Austria is only a 
half-hearted partner in the Triple Al- 
liance through the danger of Magyar 
unrest or the senseless ambition of the 
Prince of Bulgaria. Macedonia may 
be in Africa for all they know; the 
Berats may be something to eat, Yildiz 
Kiosk a dancing saloon; but the British 
people can, and do, gather in a broad 
sense that things are going wrong, that 
somehow or other we seem to say we 
shall fight for the Turk; that we are 
muddling and meddling everywhere; 
that the naval and military resources 
of the country are used for no possible 
advantage to the empire; that no one 
trusts us; that even our cousins across 
the water hate us, more or less; and 
that there is not a nation in the world 
who would not be glad to see us re- 
duced to the state of Holland. 

This, perhaps, is the most pitiable 
part of the whole affair, and only 
further illustrates the fact that the 
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comic seems inseparable from the 
tragic. The unfortunate “Hundred” 
who have since been covered’ with 
ridicule for their manifesto to Greece, 
were in reality only acting on this sup- 
position. They were “too previous,” 
that was all. Had the tide of war 
rolled the other way, or war itself been 
averted, they would have shone forth 
as models of prescience. Some of 
them doubtless had an inkling of what 
was in the wind—or rather what ought 
to have been; but they reckoned with- 
out their host. For at that particular 
conjunction of affairs Lord Salisbury, 
acting on his own initiative as regards 
the Cabinet, made an historic blunder— 
a blunder still too near us for its enor- 
mity to be fully understood, but des- 
tined to bear bitter fruit. And as it is 
a matter of history, it can no longer 
be considered unpatriotic to describe 
it. 

Before the actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties between Turkey and Greece over- 
tures were made to Lord Salisbury, 
semi-officially, by Russia, which by the 
light of accomplished facts it is clear 
would have not only averted the war 


between the Greeks and Turks but 
would have practically solved the 
Cretan question. But from the mo- 
ment that this well-conceived plan 
was rejected by Lord Salisbury En- 


gland lost her influence in the councils 
of Europe, which up to that time had 
been gaining ground rapidly, in view 
of the magnificent display of naval 
strength we were exhibiting in the 
Mediterranean. But it was soon pa- 
tent to Europe that it was not within 
the ability or courage of our prime 
minister to utilize England’s sea power 
to enforce any policy of any kind. He 
could not rise to the occasion, and 
stood stripped at once of the mantle 
of England’s great minister, Lord Bea- 
consfield, which by a mere chance had 
fallen on him. It is true that through 
one of those extraordinary intrigues 
which are always rife in Constantino- 
ple the French ambassador was let 
into the secret, but M. Hanotaux, on 
Russia’s request, agreed to a “benevo- 
lent neutrality” in the matter. Thus 
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England was practically left a _ free 
hand without the least risk of Euro- 
pean interference. And the plan pro- 
posed was very simple; namely, that 
England and Russia, the two powers 
able to enforce their will, were to no- 
tify to Turkey and Greece that they 
would not be permitted to declare war 
or begin hostilities. To enforce this 
the British fleet was to go to Salonica; 
a Russian and British fleet were to 
threaten the Pirzeus and Patras with 
an effective blockade; a strict blockade 
as regards troops and matériel of war 
was to be enforced on Crete until 
Greece had settled the terms of pur- 
chase of the island from Turkey— 
which has all along been one of the 
most obvious solutions. The details ot 
this scheme comprised an international 
guarantee for the loan to Greece for 
this sum (which was at one time placed 
as low as £500,000), and the revenues 
of Crete were to be administered by a 
mixed commission. Had Beaconsfielu 
or Palmerston been alive there can be 
no doubt this plan would have been 
adopted, and all the misery and blood- 
shed-and the tenfold complications 
which have followed would have been 
averted. Such strength as this is im- 
possible except to a first-class states- 
man; and although for a_ brief time 
Lord Salisbury was really the arbiter 
of the fate of Europe, if not of the 
world, he could not rise to it. For a 
very little reflection will show that 
England was at that moment the only 
practically disinterested power; disin- 
terested in the sense that she was in- 
vulnerable at sea, and that the fate of 
the Ottoman Empire did not concern 
her. Her independent action ,would 
certainly not have led to a European 
war, nay, might have staved it off, if 
war is to come. But, putting aside the 
natural timidity of his character, what 
made Lord Salisbury hesitate? It was 
the old inherited curse of our policy— 
fear of Russian aggression in the East 
of Europe. It was whispered to him 
by certain fanatics who had gone out 
and had busied themselves in the East 
that Russia would make the excuse of 
the necessity to draw off the attention 
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of the Turks from Thessaly to mass 
troops on the Armenian frontier. And 
no doubt Russia would have done so— 
as she is now doing, “without our leave 
or by our leave.” 

At Yildiz Kiosk when this scheme be- 
came known the sultan was thrown 
into a state of mind bordering on _ in- 
sanity. Always frightened even of his 
own shadow, he trembled at the idea of 
signing the imperial rescript to mobil- 
ize the Redifs. His terror that En- 
gland would act became so great tuat 
the Shiek-ul-Islam was preparing to 
denounce him as unworthy to be the 
khalif. But that aged but astute oid 
person the grand vizier, backed up by 
the secret intrigues of Germany, liter- 
ally staked his own head that England 
would do nothing. The intimate per- 
sonal knowledge this old man had of 
Lord Salisbury convinced him that 
anything but talk about the concert or 
the Federation of Europe was all that 
Turkey need fear from England. He 
had no fear as to the result of actual 
war, and predicted that Greece would 
be annihilated. How nearly right he 
was is now evident. 

Then came Lord Salisbury’s hurried 
visits to France—those mysterious in- 
terviews with M. Hanotaux, who, it is 
believed, was willing to drop into the 
arrangement, especially as it check- 
mated the German policy. But unfor- 
tunately the great courtier’s journey 
extended to Nice, and there the para- 
lyzing influence of the German dy- 
nasty made itself felt. For her Maj- 
esty (as is only reasonable at her ad- 
vanced age) dreaded the risk of a great 
war. She no longer had Beaconsfield’s 
character to trust to as when her fleet 
had sailed up the Dardanelles in 1078, 
facing a tenfold greater danger. 
Further, she made her firm determina- 
tion known to hold no jubilee commem- 
oration if the peace of Europe was 
seriously broken. So his lordship re- 
turned to England, and from _ that 
moment it is beyond historic contradic- 
tion his country ceased to be the para- 
mount power in the crisis, whilst one 
after the other—first for an_ effective 
blockade; then for a conference in 














Paris; then for a Prince of Battenberg 
to be governor of Crete—all his pro- 
posals were set aside, even if they 
were discussed. 

Then German influence became dom- 
inant, with the only natural result that 
blood has flowed like water and thou- 
sands of poor wretches are houseless 
and ruined who had no concern in the 
matter. For when England backed out 
of it, William the Vain stepped in, 
bearded our sea power with his trump- 
ery cockboats, and hurled the Ottoman 
army against the Greek nation to make 
sport for his German generals, and, 
possibly, to give warning to France 
that the skill which had crushed her 
was by no means extinct. Now all this 
would have been impossible had a sin- 
gle British torpedo-boat been moored in 
Salonica. But she would not have 
been really moored. She would have 
been at single anchor with a slip on 
her cable and secret instructions up the 
sleeve of her commander. 

Now, why should these things be? It 
is because Lord Salisbury is the expo- 
nent of the old policy, and a more 
feeble but autocratic influence has 
never been exerted over the Foreign 
Office. This arises from the inherent 
weakness of a Unionist Cabinet. Such 
a Cabinet must of necessity consist of 
two classes of ministers—those who 
are too strong to be kept out and who 
naturally belong to the “other” party, 
and those who can be counted on to as- 
sert no opinions of their own, selected 
by pure nepotism (in the _ restricted 
sense) or by back-stair Influence. It is 
an open secret that Lord Salisbury 
never condescends to discuss foreign 
politics with his Cabinet until he has 
made up his own mind and acted on it. 
The only person he would listen to is 
Mr. Chamberlain—not from choice, but 
from the nature of things. But Mr. 
Chamberlain has bargained for a free 
hand with the colonies, and in consid- 
eration never meddles with European 
politics. As to Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew, it is hardly necessary to say 
that whatever authority he once had in 
the Cabinet has entirely vanished with 
the experience now gained that he is 
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only a dilettante leader of men.‘ When 
the present prime minister’s shadow 
grows less, or betakes itself to the dig- 
nified repose of immemorial Hatfield, 
the Conservative party will be as much 
adrift for a leader as is the Liberal 
now. There is not one Conservative 
member of the Cabinet who has a com- 
manding influence over the others, or 
any distinct following in the House or 
country. And thus it is that Lord Salis- 
bury’s personal views are of such 
overwhelming importance, not only for 
his country but for Europe in general. 
With his removal opinion would oscil- 
late violently; its control would drop 
from the nerveless grasp of a hand 
that could waste months if not years 
in penning such a work as the “Foun- 
dations of Belief,” or from the mind 
that could not rule the House of Com- 
mons with the biggest majority that 
House has ever known within its walls. 
But, perhaps, the main danger in this 
matter lurks in the fact that the oppo- 
sition are equally feeble, equally un- 
willing or unable, to form a_ foreign 
policy. Neither Lord Kimberley nor 
Sir William Harcourt have had _ the 
manliness to state what they would do 
were they in power. It is the old 
story. They shelter themselves behind 
the pitiful excuse that they are not 
ealled on to supply a policy; that we 
must wait to see what they would do, 
whilst adroitly suggesting that they 
would do wonders. But this is the old 
confidence trick again—political thim- 
ble-rigging—the same dull shroud with 
useless bones showing underneath, the 
same sound and fury covering a world 
of drivel. 

But the remedy for this state of af- 
fairs is in the hands of the people, and 
the salvation of the empire would be 
that at the next election a _ distinctly 
national party should arise, national in 
the sense of England for the British 
Empire, England for India, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand—some four hundred mil- 
lion people—instead of England for 
Abdul Hamid the assassin, for En. 

1 It would be more just to say di/ettevole, for the 
¢@ \untry owes much te his delightful culture. 
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gland dancing attendance on Messieurs 


Nelidoff and Cambon at Constanti- 
nople, equipping Flying Squadrons if 
Monsieur Hanotaux appears angry 
over Egypt or if Mr. Olney plucks her 
by the beard. Then perhaps the infat- 
uated folly of trying to be every one’s 
friend at once; the hopelessness of our 
attitude on the Eastern question, bewil- 
dering alike to ourselves and every one 
else; the waste of our fighting force, 
split into innumerable small parties, 
may dawn on the mind of some thor- 
oughgoing Englishman who may by 
accident also be a_ statesman. The 
time is not far distant when our For- 
eign Policy will become the paramount 
question of the day. It is not right— 
nay, it is ridiculous—that the direction 
of what involves the lives of millions 
and the treasure of the empire should 
be confided to a cell in an admittedly 
weak man’s brain who, but for the ac- 
cident of birth, would surely have re- 
mained obscure. Let other nations 
groan under an autocracy if they like. 
Let William II. issue imperial edicts— 
for he can do it—with the bayonet; let 
the person who happens to be pro tem. 
the “adviser” of the czar march bat- 
talions over half the globe. But surely 
we in England should not be dumb be- 
fore a policy which is nothing if not 
shifty and perilous. 

And let us turn for a moment to a 
concrete aspect of the matter. Do we 
ever reflect how completely between 
the devil and the deep sea is our posi- 
tion in Egypt? If we go to war with 
Russia to keep her out of Constanti- 
nople, we must garrison Egypt to pre- 
vent the French trying toturn us out. 
That means at least sixty or seventy 
thousand British troops, unless we de- 
tach a British fleet sufficient to crush 
the combined French and Russian 
fleets in the Mediterranean. If Russia 
attacks the Turk and we do not help 
him, but try to retain our hold on 
Egypt, we must send an army suffi- 
cient to destroy the not inconsiderable 
Egyptian Army which we ourselves 
have created with so much care and 
with such conspicuous success. In the 
latter eventuality very many high au-. 
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thorities consider a Mahommedan out- 
break in India not impossible. Any- 
how it is an open question. 

But what is not an open question is 
that a permanently friendly Russia as 
our neighbor in Asia would render this 
matter of far less importance, whilst 
a hostile Russia must mean an increase 
of our Indian garrison by another sixty 
or seventy thousand men.’ But it is 
quite unnecessary to pile up the sum 
of the responsibilities of the British 
Empire; Ireland with thirty thousand 
troops for garrison during profound 
peace, Malta, Gibraltar, all our colo- 
nies, and all our coaling stations, every 
one insufficiently protected. Are all 
the military members of the House of 
Commons wrong in saying how mis- 
erably inadequate is our army? All 
this is within the reasoning power of 
any one, and is the common knowledge 
of every one responsible. But we are 
told that were England to withdraw 
from the concert the whole thing would 
go out of tune. That is the business 
of those who elect to remain in it. It 
cannot matter to us if they smash all 
their instruments, nor can we prevent 
them doing so if they are so inclined. If 
the German jews-harp gets down the 
throat of the French horn, or the Rus- 
sian trombone breaks the back of the 
Austrian fiddle, it is their affair, and 
there is no special indication vouch- 
safed us that it is our duty to interfere. 
No one but a fool mixes in a_ street 
row, and certainly no Englishman of 
sense would risk his money, much less 
his skin, to keep Abdul Hamid on his 
throne. The cacophony of the con- 
cert is chiefly because England is al- 
ways out of tune, always playing an 
air of her own. The position of the 
other powers is too serious and the con- 
sequences too tremendous to allow of 
any such vagaries on their part. Eu- 
rope would get on perfectly well with- 
out us, precisely as it does without 
American interference, but the vanity 
and ambition of our public men keep 
us within this network of difficulties. 


1 A recent military memorandum puts it at one 
hundred and seventy thousand. 
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If the other powers determined to dis- 
member Turkey it would be the best 
thing that could be done for England. 
And nothing that Turkey or England 
could do would prevent it. 

Some short time back the copy of a 
State paper which had been drawn up 
for the guidance of the sultan on the 
question as to how the Ottoman Em- 
pire could be split up by the powers if 
England withdrew from the concert 
passed through a certain embassy in 
Constantinople. And this was the 
opinion of his Majesty’s naval and 
military (European) advisers. They 
conclusively demonstrated that noth- 
ing could be simpler, for Turkey being 
without sea power, it became merely a 
question of blockade—of a Russian 
fleet at the mouth of the Bosphorus, a 
French fleet at the Dardanelles, Aus- 
tria at Salonica, and any other power 
at Alexandretta, Smyrna, Beyrout, and 
so forth. No Turkish army could save 
the Ottoman Empire from starvation, 
and it would be useless to take the of- 
fensive either in Armenia against the 
Russians or in the Balkan Peninsula 


against the allied Balkan states backed 


by Austria and Roumania. Thus the 
Ottoman Empire would crumble away. 
The sultan would have to retire to Bag- 
dad, and his disbanded army to the 
plough, whilst the civilian part of the 
nation would rejoice, being now under 
safe protection from the rapacity of the 
tax-collecting Vali and his myrmidons. 
All the Turkish nation asks is to be left 
in peace and not robbed, and that his 
religion be not insulted. Ten miles 
beyond the walls of Constantinople 
the ordinary Turk knows nothing 
about the Young Turk party or the 
Softas. 

The only thing that prevents the ac- 
complishment of this consummation, 
so devoutly to be wished, is the uncer- 
tainty of England’s attitude, and that 
old childish fear of Russia; the gruel 
on which the Salisbury school was 
brought up—‘“Peace with Honor.” 


JAMES W. GAMBIER, 
Captain R.N. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN OF NEERA. 
THE AMULET. 
Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mrs. Maurice 
Perkins. 
PART I. 


My cousin did not come back soon, 
but he sent me a parcel of books, with 
these words, “I send you the thoughts 
that I love.” There was nothing more 
in the note, but nevertheless it seemed 
to me very full. I found in it his impe- 
rious resonant voice, his troubling 
glance, his unhackneyed soul. There 
was not an amiable word in that simple 
line, not an affectionate accent, but the 
suggestions in it were delightful; at 
least they seemed so to me. I re- 
flected that elevated ideas were what he 
loved best in the world; in communicat- 
ing them to me, so humble and obscure, 
he gave me the greatest proof of sym- 
pathy I had ever received. I under- 
stood better than ever the emptiness of 
superficial compliments, and I felt a 
little ashamed that I had ever been 
pleased with them. 

How had I been able to live until now 
on nothing, like a butterfly? Hence- 
forth the world seemed to me full of 
ideas, of beauty I had not dreamed of, 
ot austere and noble joys, and even of 
smiles intense, more subtle and more 
penetratingly sweet than those which 
I had known. What had foretold the 
Aprils of my life except the coming of 
the flowers? Now this new April was 
bringing me a treasure of spiritual 
r.ches, 

I immediately began to read my 
cousin’s books, at first with some diffi- 
culty, but soon with astonishment, that 
I was able to understand and even enjoy 
subjects that formerly would have been 
tiresome and uninteresting. There 
were pages of poets, of thinkers, of 
ardent elevated souls. There were— 
strange to say—revelations of ideas 
which had formerly flashed through my 
mind, rays that appeared and disap- 
peared, like the light of stars seen in 
some far-off heaven to which one never 
can attain. Now, they were friends, 

1 Copyrighted by The Living Age Company. 
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new and faithful friends. They stood 
at my side making me sometimes smile 
ang sometimes think, urging me for- 
ward, always exciting me with the de- 
licious sensation of sap rising in the 
branches, fruitful and abundant. 

Very early in the season, as he had 
predicted, all the roses in my garden 
were open. The pageant of color and 
fragrance was superb. Alexis and I 
could not stay in the house. Ursula, 
who had the rheumatism, gave me 
many admonitions, but I had no longer 
a blind faith in her wisdom, and when 
the voice of Spring called me, I has- 
tened out of doors. 

Alexis was as happy as I._ Rolling 
about on the ground he seemed to be one 
w.tn the throbbing heart of the earth, 
with the little lives of the caterpillars 
and the flies, with the growing grass 
and the kitten that raced and tumbled 
with him, and resting for a moment in 
the scanty shade of the rose trees, he 
lifted up his childish voice in his morn- 
ing hymn:— 


I rise with the sun. . . 


in which I joined with such ardor that 
Ursula feared I would hurt my throat. 

One morning in the latter part of 
April, my cousin surprised me on my 
knees in the midst of a flower bed, with 
a white apron on and my hands pro- 


tected by a pair of old gloves. I was 
stripping the rose bushes of the cater- 
pillars which threatened to destroy 
them. I turned very red at the sight 
of him, and springing up quickly 
apologized for the vulgar nature of my 
occupation. 

“It is not such a very vulgar occupa- 
tion,” he answered in a spirit of contra- 
diction, “It is much better than talking 
when one has nothing to say.” 

“You think this heap of insects crawl- 
ing over each other is ideal then?” and 
I dropped the old knife with which I had 
been slaughtering caterpillars with 
much disgust. 

“Every action is ideal, that has an 
ideal motive. Which do you think has 
tue best right to live, the rose or the 
caterpillar?” 
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I reflected a moment, took off 
muddy gloves, and answered :— 

“Both of them.” 

“Then why do you kill the caterpil- 
lars?” 

“Because they kill my roses.” 

“What of that? Ah, you do well to be 
silent, hanging your head a little and 
letting a thoughtful look steal out from 
beneath your eyelids, but I pray you to 
answer this important question: Which 
has the best right to live?” 

“I should rather that the caterpillars 
did not destroy my roses.” 

“4 should rather! I should rather! 
That is a fine way to answer a clear 
question! With a vague conditional. 
And you pretend to be able to rea- 
son!” 

I answered in a very conciliatory 
tone, “I know you mean that when we 
are about to make a choice, we should 
choose the best. But how am I to be 
sure in this case, that the rose is the 
best? Perhaps it is only my selfishness 
that makes me think so.” 

“See what a flood of philosophy this 
child pours out on me!” he exclaimed 
with a gladness which made me happy 
though I missed the reason of it, “Keep 
this in mind; the reason why the rose 
must triumph is because the rose is 
beauty’s self.” 

As he said this he broke off a rose bud 
and for a jest, lightly struck me with it 
on my shoulder. I drew myself up and 
putting on an indignant look said, with 
an emphasis on every syllable, “Not 
even with a flower.” 

He understood the allusion and as the 
passage was from one of his own books, 
it served us as a bridge to another 
order of ideas. 

Suddenly I said, though I had sworn 
to myself I would not:— 

“Why have you been so long in return- 
ing? Is la Querciaia still in disorder? 
Dia you find a carpenter?” 

“A carpenter?” he asked, as if he had 
just fallen from the clouds. 

“Yes,” said I humbly, taking fright 
immediately, “you asked me for one.” 

“Ah! and you imagine that I waste my 
time on such things?’ 

“Nevertheless, you told me that you 


my 
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were very much occupied with the re- 
organization of la Querciaia.” 

“Very true, but I cannot occupy my- 
self forever with furniture and beams 
and walls.” 

A long silence followed. 

“During these days,” he began, with 
some hesitation, “I have been thinking 
of poems.” 

I was once more, as at our first meet- 
ing, filled with embarrassment, and fear- 
ing above all things to say something 
stupid I said nothing. For some mo- 
ments he seemed to have entirely for- 
gotten my presence. In an abstracted 
manner he stripped the petals from a 
rose he had just picked, until the 
ground was strewn with them. He was 
so far away that I felt wounded. Then 
exercising the strong self-control, with 
which he subdued his unconventional 
and independent character, he returned 
to the conversation with an effort. 

“Do you ride on horseback?” 

“No, never.” 

“I have begun to ride again since I 
came back. Itis a great pleasure to me, 
and a great rest too. Does that sur- 


prise you? I suppose it is natural, but I 
assure you I mean what I say; it is a 


rest. I went yesterday to the Campo 
delle Croci.” 

“As far as that 

“And by the roughest road.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“I love what is difficult. When I 
reached the Leap of the Stag, I found 
the bridge was broken, so I leaped 
across.” 

“The Leap of the Stag?” The Leap 
of the Stag is the most dangerous place 
in our mountains; on one side a fright- 
ful precipice, on the other a dreadful 
abyss. 

“Do you know that nobody ever did 
that before?’ 

“That is the beauty of it.” 

His voice was full of deep quiet en- 
joyment, and he spoke with the same 
simplicity as when he said “The rose 
is beauty’s self.” What did he mean 
by beauty? What mysterious meaning 
did this common word enfold for him? 
I felt that there was not a trace of 
boasting in his speech. Nothing that he 
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did or said, though there was in it a dis- 
tinct note of pride, could be confounded 
with vulgar pride or vanity. I con- 
tinued :— 

“Do you despise life?” 

“On the contrary, is is our greatest 
good, or at least it is the indispensable 
condition by which we arrive at it. But 
we ought to do everything we feel like.” 

“A crazy man might feel like jumping 
out of a window.” 

“Exactly. He would follow the in- 
stincts of his madness, and you must 
confess it would be a good thing for 
himself and for society. But I did not 
kili myself.” 

As I still did not look at him, uncon- 
vinced, he took the tips of my fingers 
very gently, saying:— 

“Cousin, cousin, these are more of 
your old-fashioned ideas. What occu- 
pies your mind now is the thought that 
I might have killed myself. Impossi- 
ble!’ (and he smiled so confidently that 
I suddenly agreed with him). “And 
even suppose it were possible, and I had 
fallen into the Stag’s Leap, what differ- 
ence would it have made? I am alone, 
free. There is no one I love; there is 
no one who loves me, and who can 
know, who can guess, who would dare 
to say whether the intoxicating moment 
when I sprang over the abyss was not 
worth more to me than twenty, thirty 
years spent in building the espaliers in 
my garden? Do you believe that the 
value of existence is in its length? And 
suppose I had nothing more to give the 
world, if my soul had exhausted its 
force, if my ideals had been already 
reached, would it not be more agreeable 
to fall off a precipice than to die slowly 
of cancer or erysipelas?” 

“Ah don’t! You make me ill,” and 
while he was muttering between his 
teeth, “That is always the way with 
women,” I was thinking of what he had 
said, “that he loved nobody.” These 
words made my heart beat faster, and I 
felt a strange ardor, a sort of compelling 
need, to fill up his haughty solitude, to 
force him to come down from the inac- 
cessible kingdom of his thoughts, to 
mix with other men. 
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As the summer advanced we were 
always out of doors; either in the garden 
by the roses or under the acacias, or in 
the paths near where Alexis ran with 
his net in his hand chasing the butter- 
flies. - 

“Did you hunt butterflies when you 
were a child?” 

“Why not? Man is born with that 
instinct and butterflies and beetles and 
grasshoppers are his first victims.” 

“Not the only ones?” 

“Certainly not. Is not life a continual 
succession of conqueror and _ con- 
quered ?” 

So one thing followed another; we did 
not always have long conversations or 
discussions; he would throw out now 
and then an incisive phrase which he 
was conscious that I understood. And 
all this was like cobweb threads woven 
about us; as two straws caught by 
chance between two branches drawn 
together become a nest. I felt the pro- 
tection of this nest and also the soft 
warmth of it, which at times took on a 
strange reality. 

I saw this oftenest when he looked at 
me; his soul seemed to gaze through his 
dark serious eyes with an ardor that was 
like a flame. At such times I felt near 
some one stronger than I; at once 
father and brother. And this father, 
this brother, this wise severe master, 
whose high intelligence and knowledge 
I looked up to, was as gay as a child. 
He was as simple and honest as Alexis, 
when they ran about together, and his 
fresh sonorous laugh mingled with the 
laugh of my child. So at last life en- 
tered this old abandoned house. 

How deeply I felt that the day was 
empty when he had gone. I felt it with 
a sort of keen homesickness through my 
whole being. A growing sense of the 
nothingness in which I lived and always 
had lived! Without father, or husband, 
or brother, my heart stayed itself on the 
love of my child, but beside this love, 
made up of protection and _ sacrifice, 
other emotions asserted themselves, im- 
periously demanding their rights. The 
longing after a nobler life swelled in 
my heart; it seemed the sole end, the 
only reason, for an existence which I 
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had heretofore wasted stupidly, and 
which had borne no fruit. The desire 
to be like him, at least in some measure, 
soon became the most ardent need of 
my soul. And all the time a subtle 
doubt consumed me. “What opinion has 
he of me? What does he think of me in 
comparison with all the women he must 
have known?’ In thought, I recalled 
his phrases, even his words, one by one; 
sometimes they comforted me, some- 
times they removed me to a distance, 
and all this gave me a painful desire to 
reveal myself, to let him know the 
treasures of admiration and tenderness 
of which my heart was full and which 
were all at the service of his ideal. 

It was at this time that I received a 
letter from my husband. As Pietro 
handed it to me, he said, “To-day 
madame will be happy.” And in fact 
I always had been happy when a letter 
came from my husband, because every 
time I had hoped to find in it at last, the 
promise of happiness. But to-day I 
was indifferent; I understood perfectly 
that my husband was a stranger, who 
had merely passed through my house 
and my heart. A novel sentiment of 
dignity made me blush to think how 
carelessly I had given myself to a man 
I did not know. 

From this time, though my dreams of 
love were forever ended, I might build 
a happiness for myself. I could raise 
my affections to the highest point; I 
could get out of my narrow self, and 
know and love noble things. Was there 
not still a hope in that, a port in sight? 
And if I worked for my own improve- 
ment, would not that be of immense 
service to my son? I began to think of 
my own childhood without the shadow 
of a reproach, but with a certain sad- 
ness. My parents were good, they loved 
me, they took care of my health. When 
I was a baby they watched me for fear 
I would fall; when I was a young girl, 
they watched the color of my cheeks 
and rejoiced to see me “growing like a 
young apple-tree.” But those dear par- 
ents, whom I would not offend by a 
word, did they ever think of the develop- 
ment of my little soul? I was as good 
as they were, and that satisfied their 











simple consciences. I understood now 
that parents should do a great deal more 
than that, and this conviction with re- 
gard to my Alexis gave me a courage 
and strength that surprised me. The 
change, or rather the growth, of my 
soul went forward gradually. I re- 
member it with joy. Every day I added 
a new thread to my web; all the time I 
was making new progress. Now an ob- 
secure point that was little by little illu- 
minated, now a small opening that be- 
came suddenly and unexpectedly larger, 
now a slender thread of light that grew 
intense and taking to itself other 
threads became a great sheaf of 
light. 

During the month of July | saw my 
cousin very seldom, but even in his 
absence, the house was full of him. By 
the mere fact that he had been there, 
he was there always. I felt him near 
me; I talked to him almost as if he 
could answer me. I amused myself 
fancying how he would contradict me, 
and the excellent answers I would 
make. These mental gymnastics, of 
which he was the one centre, occupied 
my idle hours, and kept nee company as 
I went about my slight household tasks; 
everywhere they surrounded me with a 
subtle pervasive fragrance. When he 
came back at last, I found his thoughts 
preoccupied. I told him that the 
weather was warm, that the personality 
of Sita in the Hindoo Ramayana seemed 


to me symbolic, I asserted that the 
white, yellow, and the tea _ rose, 
could not compare with the crimson 


rose, and he did not once contradict me. 
From time to time he looked at me with 
steadfast scrutiny, and I expected every 
moment that he would speak, but he 
hardly said a word. He amused him- 
self with a dozen little graduated 
Japanese boxes belonging to Alexis, 
opening and shutting them continually. 
At last I asked him if he found that 
plaything interesting. 

“Immensely,” he answered eagerly. 
“You cannot imagine with what rapidity 
one thought succeeds another in my 
mind. Iam thinking of things of which 


you could never think. Of fetters of 
love, sad and terrible, surrowful alter- 
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nations of passion and scorn, of flame 
and ice. It seems to me sometimes that 
I can see in all this, a hidden justice, a 
punishment that passes over from one 
person to another as if there were some 
common sin for which all must suffer. 
It would not be difficult to deduce from 
this thought a certain number of laws 
which it would be interesting to see put 
in practice. But you do not understand 
me?’ 

“Not very well, I confess.” 

“So L supposed. If one leaves ever so 
slightly the circle of ordinary ideas, 
women cease to understand. Neverthe- 
less I was talking about love and ac- 
cording to yourselves you women have 
the monopoly of that.” 

I had never seen him so unkind; his 
eyes were troubled like the sky when 
clouds sweep over it. 

“As for me,” I said, “I know so little 
about love that I never dare to speak of 
ig 

“Not even by intuition?’ 

“Are you going to philosophize some 
more?” 

“Philosophize? No, no,” he answered, 
throwing aside the little Japanese boxes 
and beginning to stride up and down the 
room. Presently Alexis seized upon 
him and dragged him out into the gar- 
den. I followed reluctantly, and dis- 
quieted, through the paths that were 
darkening in the twilight. I saw them 
go into the little acacia wood and sit 
down on a bench; I entered too, and sat 
down by my son. 

It was one of those marvellously 
beautiful evenings that are given to us 
in our country to make up for the exces- 
sive heat of summer. To feel nature, to 
be ali¥e was enough delight. No one 
cared to speak. Tranquilly we listened 
to the mysterious rustling in the trees 
which was the movement of myriads of 
insects and little birds. As Alexis was 
about to throw a pebble at a bush, our 
cousin cried, “Do not disturb the butter- 
flies getting ready for bed.” 

Alexis, who was only seven, laughed 
merrily at this idea; perhaps he fancied 
the butterflies in long nightgowns like 
his own. And I laughed too, carried 
away by the sudden desire to be gay, 
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taking his hands and pressing them 
against my heart. 

It was still very light but under the 
acacias the shadows deepened moment 
by moment; Alexis’ head resting on my 
arm lay in the darkness, but my 
cousin’s, on the contrary, was lit up 
through an opening in the branches. 
Motionless and white in the moonlight, 
it looked like the head of a statue. He 
had the stern profile, the deeply set 
eyes, and the strongly modelled chin of 
a self-willed man. I do not know how 
long a time passed in perfect silence. 
Alexis was asleep with both his hands 
in mine. A great noise of carts toiling 
up the neighboring hill, the trampling of 
horses and the cries and oaths of the 
carters, did not arouse him. 

‘Look at those people breaking their 
backs to get their wagons up the moun- 
tain; they will travel all night and force 
their horses on with oaths and abuse, 
just in order to carry their load from one 
country to another. It is their trade; 
they know no other; they work because 
they choose to, and to-morrow, when 
they get home, they will calculate 
to a penny what they have gained and 
go back the next day to the same work.” 

My cousin spoke in a very low voice 
without moving his head. More than 
ever he gave me the effect of a statue. 
However, as I murmured a faint yes, he 
continued, “And those who buy the mer- 
chandise hold themselves above the rest 
because, instead of struggling all night 


up stony hillsides, they sleep in comfort- * 


able beds with their well-filled wallets 
by their side.” 

Just then the stamping of the horses 
and the cries and oaths became so loud 
that Alexis’ hands trembled in mine. 
Fearing that he would be terrified, I 
bent over him and softly kissed him on 
the forehead. In the mean time the 
carters had reached the top of the hill 
and were going down the other side, and 
all was once more silent. 

“Our Lord said that all men are our 
brothers. Were you thinking of that?’ 
I asned timidly. 

“No,” he answered gently, “I was 
thinking that we must all climb the hill.” 

“I understand; we all must work ac- 


cording to the measure of our 
strength.” 

“You think you understand what I 
mean; but you do not understand yet. 
That is not it.” 

His voice became more and more gen- 
tle and sorrowful; even his profile lost 
something of its habitual sternness. 

Never in my life have I experienced 
such a sentiment of humility as swept 
over me then. In a little faint voice I 
said, leaning forward across my child, 
“Taik to me about your ideals.” 

He did not answer immediately. I 
felt an irresistible desire to reach his 
soul and at the same time I feared to 
trouble it, as if by some awkward move- 
ment I might dissipate the shining 
cloud in which he dwelt. I felt that 
these moments were unique and solemn, 
that they were falling one by one into 
eternity, and that I was losing them. I 
could hardly see him. 

In the darkness I made a sudden 
movement and my hair lightly touched 
him. He drew back quickly, and I rose. 

Alexis suddenly awaked, cried out to 
me, and I pressed him in my arms, rock- 
ing him as we slowly passed out from 
the wood. 

“Adieu,” he said, as we stood on the 
white road bathed in the moonlight. 
“I will tell you some other time.” 

“Let me at least follow your thought 
far off.” 

“How can you? You who are so 
weak.” 

41 thought I saw an incredulous smile 
flit across his lips, and I was wounded 
at it. 

“You shall see, you shall see,” I 
sobbed as he turned and went away 
from me, and with an infinite anguish 
oppressing me, I had still the strength 
to cry. “You shall see!” 

He turned around, tall and straight in 
the silvery path, made a gesture of 
adieu and said, “We shall see!” 


The next day we were in the same 
place at the same hour, but in a gayer 
mood, watching the moon uplift her 
sweet crescent. My cousin and I 
walked about the paths slowly, while 
Alexis amused himself taking our 
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small grass plat in two or three 


jumps. 

“What do you think,” said my cousin, 
“is the highest mission of a woman?” 

“To do good?” 

He noticed my hesitation and smiled 
encouragingly :— 

“Yes, I suppose it is. But what kind 
of good? The money you put in the poor 
box every Sunday? I have seen you.” 

“You have seen me? When? Do you 
go to church?” 

“See! At the very moment when we 
are trying to discover the true good, 
feminine curiosity gets the upper 
hand! And you would be delighted if 
I told you the color of your cloak, and 
said how well it went with the interest- 
ing pallor of your face. Is not that so?” 

I answered somewhat disdainfully, 
“No, that is ridiculous. You always 
treat me as if I werea child. I will not 
answer you any more.” 

He folded his arms, saying, “Let me 
meditate on the consequences of such a 
horrible misfortune.” 

I do not know why this jesting speech 
pleased me so much. For two or three 
minutes my heart beat with childish de- 
light. I went away a few steps intend- 
ing to join Alexis in his race, but my 
cousin called me back. 

“Let us talk of serious things, then, if 
you wish. You cannot imagine the good 
you women could do in bringing back 
faith to the heart of a sceptic.” 

Suddenly, as it often happened when I 
was in his company, I passed from joy 
to apprehension. “Ah!” 1 exclaimed, 
“that must be very difficult.” 

“Difficult, yes.” 

“What are men sceptical about? Per- 
haps I do not understand very well 
what you mean, but it seems very 
stupid. What is it they doubt?’ 

“Women.” 

“Do you think that is just?’ 

“Do you?” 

“No I do not.” 

He burst out impetuously,, “Why then 
do you think it would be so difficult to 
convince them?’ 

I did not know what to say, and he 
immediately continued, with an accent 
of deep melancholy :— 
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“If women only guessed the treasure 
hidden in the heart of a young man! 
The more noble and good they are, the 
loftier are their dreams about women. 
We do not see a woman, we invent her, 
fabricating her out of what is best in 
our imagination. We group about her 
all our noblest fancies. But then comes 
a moment—enough, perhaps I am wrong 
to talk to you about these things.” 

In fact I did not understand what 
he meant. Many times I felt as if he 
and I were alike, equal in heart and 
mind. But many other times, on the 
contrary, suddenly would appear  be- 
tween him and me, unknown barriers, 
obstacles would rise up, that I had never 
dreamed of, thoughts that I had never 
had, and I would be conscious of a 
tremendous force that I had never sus- 
pected in him, a whole world almost, 
where he lived, and which was closed to 
me. 

I know that I do not succeed in mak- 
ing it clear, but it is hard for me to un- 
derstand, myself, because all our senti- 
ments assumed a vague indistinct char- 
acter, and our talks were never finished, 
so that it all had the charm of those 
things that cannot be put into words. 

As for him, I think he felt the uncer- 
tainties of doubt. Now he believed me 
worthy of his confidence, now he did 
not. Sometimes he opened to me his 
generous heart, and sometimes he shut 
himself up in a proud coldness. 

But after our last fragmentary talk, 
we felt nearer and more united. There 
was, in me at least, a vague hope of har- 
mony that grew constantly stronger, 
and I was happy when I saw him yield 
to the desire to see me every day. Also 
I saw with pleasure the affection he had 
been able to inspire in my little Alexis, 
and the progress the child made under 
his influence. Only Ursula and Pietro, 
with the dislike of the old to any inno- 
vations, held themselves aloof, but at 
last, little by little, they were reconciled. 
Ursula was obliged to confess that my 
sole kinsman represented the family 
well, and Pietro was satisfied if Ursula 
was contented and approving. So as 
far as I could judge, we were all happy, 
I, and my little world. 
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One Sunday as I went out of church 
with Alexis and Ursula, | saw my 
cousin in the distance coming to meet 
us, smliing. 

“What a miracle!” I cried. 

“{ am obliged to do something unex- 
pected, for if you always see me in the 
same place you will end by getting 
tired of me. Women like variety.” 

“I should be very much obliged if you 
did not so constantly compare me with 
other women. Am I so like them? My 
life is so different from theirs that I 
should think I would be different too. 
In the mean time I assure you that what 
I like best in this surprise is what I 
knew before.” 

“Cousin, you flatter me.” 

I thought I saw that in spite of these 
words the compliment pleased him. 
When he was happy his eyes shone with 
a peculiar light, and he pressed his lips 
together, as if he wished to taste in the 
air some fleeting sense of pleasure. 

“Do you know that as I feel in the 
humor for asking favors, you too, might 
do something unexpected?” 

“Indeed.” My heart began to beat. 

“By going a little way round, only 
twenty minutes would bring you to la 
Querciaia. It must be a long time since 
you have seen it, and I should be so 
glad to show you my improvements.” 

Before I could open my mouth, Alexis 
began to cry, “Yes, yes, let us go to la 
Querciaia.” 

“I was there two or three times in the 
life of your mother, but as the dear 
woman was an invalid, I never saw 
more of the house than the little salon 
where she always stayed.” 

“And the ancient hall?” 

“I do not know it.” 

“Nor the garden?” 

“No, nor the garden.” 

“Then you must come; Ursula, you 
will not mind coming with us?’ 

Ursula on being asked directly, 
thought it necessary to make excuses: 
she was not dressed well enough to go 
out with gentlefolk; she was not worthy 
of such an honor, and many other fine 
things; upon which my Cousin took hold 
of the fringe of her shawl lightly, and 
remarked “That is all right, Ursula; we 
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are evidently of one mind, so let us be 
off.” 

1 recall that everybody on this walk 
was perfectly happy, and that Alexis 
was absolutely overflowing with joy. 
He had only been once at la Querciaia, 
and he had never forgotten its thick 
groves full of little birds. He did not 
believe that he could catch them by put- 
ting salt on their tails, which made 
Pietro conclude that the children of 
this generation are too sharp. 

The house, which was named from the 
oaks that crowded around it, was a 
curious assemblage of buildings dating 
from different periods. Stories had 
been raised, wings had been added by 
the various owners, with an absolute 
indifference to the style of architecture 
which had preceded them. But this 
jumble of roofs, some high, some low, 
with windows of every size and shape, 
did not pretend to belong to a palace, 
and thus disarmed criticism. They 
seemed to say, “We are rather queer, 
but don’t blame us. That is the way we 
were made.” 

A little serving lad opened the garden 
gate, and a young cook put his round, 
white-capped head out of a window. 

“Those are my servants,” said my 
cousin, pointing them out to me. 

“They are very young.” 

“You have a modern house with an- 
cient servants, and I have an old castle 
with two cock sparrows to look after it. 
What was to be done? The house- 
keeper who took care of my mother for 
twenty-two years died very soon after 
her mistress, and I was obliged to take 
what I could find.” 

Ursula was amazed that a house with- 
out womer could stand on its feet, and 
she went furtively about peering into all 
the corners with the sharp little eyes of 
an expert housewife. I even caught her 
touching the furniture with her fingers 
to see if there was any dust on it. 

The general aspect of the interior was 
in perfect harmony with the facade. In 
order to pass from one room to another 
there were almost always two or three 
steps to go up or down, which enchanted 
Alexis. 

My cousin did the honors with much 
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grace, constantly offering his hand to 
assist me in the difficult passages. 

“I confess,” he said, with a modesty 
which was only half sincere, “that I 
have not much to show you, and that I 
ought to beg your pardon for the false- 
hood which has given me the pleasure 
of a visit from you.” 

I was not used to so many compli- 
ments from him, and I understood that 
it was only in the character of a courte- 
ous host, that he paid them now, but I 
was very grateful for them, and paid 
them back, assuring him that his house 
was very interesting, and in this I did 
not go beyond the truth. 

I experienced a deep satisfaction in 
passing step by step through the rooms 
he lived in, where he had been born and 
which certainly he must love. I 
thought the ancient hall with its un- 
broken gilding and faded brocade, and 
its walls covered with many portraits 
very beautiful. I recalled at this mo- 
ment that the rearrangement of these 
pictures had been his greatest preoccu- 
pation when he first came to la Quer- 
ciaia, and I begged him to show me the 


charming great-grandmother, whose 
handkerchief had been carried away by 
the rats. 

“Oh! here she is,” he said, much 


pleased, “I have given her the place of 
honor; she is really the beauty of the 
family.” 

He took me gently by the arm and led 
me to the place where the best light 
would fall upon the portrait. He drew 
his hand away slowly, still keeping it 
for a moment on my arm until he had 
explained to me the beauties of the pic- 
ture, which seemed to me enchanting. 
It was a lady dressed in black against 
a yellow background; her neck and bare 
arms were enveloped in a cloud of misty 
lace exquisitely painted and of most 
striking effect. Her hair was dressed 
high, and powdered, which hid its color, 
but the delicate arch of the eyebrows 
was black, and only less black with 
goldea lights, were the eyes, full of 
haughty grace. A faint smile floated 
across the lips, and the attitude of the 
entire figure betrayed a sort of defiance 
which added a piquant charm to the por- 
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trait. The wrists of this lovely creature 
were of the most aristocratic delicacy; 
her hands were long and slender, almost 
transparent, and held between the fin- 
gers a tea rose. 

“See, the famous lace handkerchief 
-arried off by the rats was just there, 
and I mended the rent on my knees, like 
the celebrated monk when he painted 
his Madonnas. But beside that other 
lace, you may easily imagine I did not 
dare to put any of my handiwork, so I 
contented myself with a rose.” 

“Did you paint that rose?” 

“Yes, I myself. Have you forgotten 
that roses are a tradition in our family? 
Our coat of arms is a rose above two 
crossed swords, and it was my grand- 
father who had all the roses planted 
that cover our old walls; you can see 
them better from the garden. I am 
very fond of roses. But before we leave 
this portrait, | want you to observe how 
the painter has been able to bring out 
the expression. A lovely profile, a 
pretty mouth, two handsome eyes, two 
round white arms, all this amounts to 
very little, unless behind and under all, 
you can discover that secret spring, the 
soul. The charm of this portrait is in 
its personality. In this little black 
figure we recognize an fmperious and 
energetic will. Look at the arch intelli- 
gence of that smile. Those brown 
pupils have something of the falcon as 
well as of the dove, and reveal an ex- 
quisite and lofty womanliness. The 
woman who inspired such a work must 
have been strong and gentle. And that 
is why I love her. Is it not pitiful that 
those hands made to guide one to light, 
should now be slowly mouldering in the 
grave?’ 

“Could they not live again?” 

I murmured these words timidly; he 
looked steadily down at my hands, 
which agitated me greatly. We went 
through several other rooms, until be- 
fore a half closed door, my cousin 
said:— 

“This is my room.” 

I caught a confused glimpse of the 
whiteness of a bed between two high 
plain bookcases. At one side there 
opened a sort of covered gallery where 
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he had collected the many souvenirs of 
his travels; curiosities from the Levant, 
works of art from Italy, objects of En- 
glish manufacture, French knicknacks, 
Spanish weapons. 

“Will you not rest here a moment?’ he 
asked. ; 

We sat down in wide, comfortable 
armchairs covered with leather, before 
a table heaped up with maps and draw- 
ings. 

He took up an album, and asked as he 
opened it:— 

“Should you like to see my crayon 
sketches?” 

He spread out before me at least a 
hundred drawings; there was vivacity 
and vigor in the lines as if they had 
been taken from nature. Some were 
only blocked out, others were more 
finished. 

“Have you been in all these places?” 
I asked him, amazed and almost jealous 
at the sight of all these souvenirs. 
“How many things you must know!” 

My cousin drew my attention to the 
places which had interested him the 
most, taking me from the Bosphorus to 
the Thames, from Pompeii to the 
Trianon, from Saragossa to Nuremberg. 
Suddenly he said:— 

“That is an old street in Paris.” 

“Paris?” cried Alexis running up to us, 
“that is where papa lives.” 

Ursula also, struck by the name, came 
to look over the back of my chair, and 
I heard ber mutter, “I should not think 
that was worth leaving one’s country 
for!” 

I reddened vividly, and shaded my 
eyes with my hand. With infinite tact 
my cousin changed the subject of con- 
versation, and the old embarrassment 
and sadness, which came back for a 
moment, was swept away in the flood of 
joy he knew how to spread around him. 
It was a deep, serene, lofty joy that 
knew how to rise above all human 
misery and dominate it. The impres- 
sion of being sustained and borne along, 
was what made me so happy beside 
him. It inspired my heart with a senti- 
ment of confidence which I found in- 
finitely sweet; as in an indulgent mas- 
ter, good and kind even in his severity. 


And in this house full of his personality, 
I was proud that he was my kinsman. 

A little outside staircase hidden under 
a mass of roses, led to the large garden 
full of luxuriant shade. 

“You will have to forget the well-kept 
alleys of your villa, before you can ad- 
mire all this underbrush,” said my 
cousin. 

1 did not agree with him. No other 

garden could have better suited the 
strange old house, with its black walls 
covered with roses growing in un- 
checked profusion. They rioted every- 
where, of every shade and all the colors, 
yellow, crimson, white, growing as they 
chose, in strange and lovely contrasts, 
producing an effect of infinite grace and 
beauty which was out of the reach of 
the subtlest art; and beyond the roses, 
stood the great oaks, solemn and 
austere against the sky. I was mute 
with admiration, but Ursula poured out 
a flood of exclamations and Alexis asked 
ten questions in a minute. I do not 
know how long we should have re- 
mained lost in the delights of this visit, 
if the striking of a clock had not warned 
us of the flight of time. 
“Heavens,” said Ursula, “how late it 
We bade farewell smiling, a little 
dreamy as if we were under some en- 
chantment. Before we left the garden, 
he approached a rose tree and plucking 
a flower offered it to me. “This is the 
rose of my great-grandmother,” said 
he. 

On our return I did not see the road, 
for gladness. Pietro was standingafew 
steps from the gate, with his hand on 
his hip, looking to the right and the left, 
for never before had there been such a 
delay. When he saw all three of us 
in safety, he heaved a great sigh of re- 
lief. 

“What was there to be afraid of, dear 
Pietro? There are no more ogres.” 

“It is always necessary to be 
cautious.” Pietro answered thus, be- 
cause he represented the prudence and 
good sense of the household, and per- 
haps to deepen the impression of his 
counsel, he told Alexis at table the story 
of the wolf who dressed himself in a 
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sheep skin in order to sneak into the 
sheepfold. 

“Pietro,” I said to him, laughing, “you 
are a pessimist. To believe you one 
should doubt everybody.” 

“Men are wicked, madame.” 

“All of them?’ 

“All of them a little and at certain 
times.” 

I hastened to remove this sweeping 
assertion from Alexis’ mind by assur- 
ing him that men could always be good 
if they wished to, though I was not 
really convinced of this mfself! I 
talked, I laughed, I played with Alexis 
au the rest of the day. Towards even- 
ing a few drops of rain fell which pre- 
vented us from going down into the gar- 
den. Alexis ran off to the kitchen 
where Ursula was making some of his 
favorite sweetmeats, and I sat down to 
the piano. How long a time it was since 
I had played on it. My music was in 
the greatest disorder. I had never been 
a very skilful performer, because I had 
always cared more for singing than for 
playing, but I knew the scores of 
Searlatti and Porpora pretty well. As 
I was hunting through the old music, I 
came across a song that I had a mind to 
try. I began to read it, and worked 
with such absorption, that I did not 
hear the approach of my cousin. As 
soon as I saw him I stopped imme- 
diately. 

“Do not stop, I beg you.” 

“Oh! Iam not worth listening to.” 

“I have advised you so often not to 
abuse modesty, which is a much depre- 
ciated virtue. I wager you have found 
something precious there. At least let 
me look at it.” 

“It is only an old song.” 

“What of that? Those old songs are 
often very charming,” and he began to 
read it:— 


“There comes a bitter crying 
Down through the world to-day, 
Sweet love away is flying. 

O sweet love where away!” 


“Well, where could you find anything 
more spontaneous than that? So fresh 
and childlike!” 
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“Out are the nuptial fires, 
Hidden alas, is he. 

With faith that never tires, 
Seek, seek where he may be! 
Perhaps he now is hidden 
Beneath some wingéd thought, 
Or in a glance unbidden, 

Or silence, passion-fraught!” 


“It is charming, charming!” 

He drew a chair beside me, and began 
to pick out the notes. I helped him, en- 
chanted with the meaning he put into 
his interpretation. 

“You are a musician too?’ 

“Certainly Iam. I am everything. 
But do you know your song is charm- 
ing? Come sing it for me with your 
beautiful voice. It is written for a 
soprano.” 

It would have been ungracious to re- 
fuse, and Isang. He listened with that 
inward passion that he put into every- 
thing, keeping his eyes fixed on vacancy, 
though I am sure he saw a world in- 
visible to me; I felt also that he saw 
me in that world, and this thought sent 
a fire through my veins that must have 
glowed in my voice. When I finished, 
he did not cry brava, but I saw him 
press his lips together in the way I knew 
well, and my heart swelled beneath a 
wave of unexpected sweetness. 

But already at this moment, I know 
not why or how, a mysterious instinc- 
tive voice warned me. “Fly!” it said. 
But how could I fly, and where? With- 
out appearing to remark my agitation, 
he took up the song again:— 


“Perhaps he now is hidden, 
Beneath some wingéd thought. 
Or in a glance unbidden, 

Or silence, passion-franght.” 


These words on his lips filled me with 
such new agitation, that I thought I 
could conceal it by going to a distant 
seat and occupying myself with my em- 
broidery. 

The next day when he asked me to 
sing again, I refused, and he did not in- 
sist, but all day the song thrilled in the 
air so tender and insistent, with such a 
hidden meaning in it, that it seemed like 
a tloating caress. 

And in the following evenings, I did 
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not sing nor did he ask me, but the song 
trembled between us, warm and palpi- 
tating like something that had life. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE WORLD OF 

LETTERS. 

Round the cradle of every new study 
cluster hypotheses like the old fairy 
godmothers, some to leave beneficent 
gifts and depart, others malignantly to 
crowd the space with their obstinate 
presence and pretensions. And no- 
where have the gossips been more bus- 
tling than round the still young discus- 
sion of woman’s place in the world of 
letters. The doors lie wide open, and 
the subject is obscure. Scarcely more 
ian a hundred years of enterprise, and 
behind that, in England at least, a gen- 
eral darkness. Such glimpses as we get 
of the medizeval woman in this country 
may give us the highest idea of her great 
capacity in affairs, her frequent erudi- 
tion, her just authority; and Shakespeare 
confirms history in the woman that he 
praises—holy, wise, and fair. Radiant 
with intelligence she stands before us 
(save the one pathetic figure so 
strangely marked out by her name of 
Ophelia, the “Useful’’), endowed with 
wit and character for every emergency, 
and inexhaustible in resource and skill 
for the conduct of any matters with 
which she cared to trouble herself— 
crowned moreover with the admirable 
dignity that belongs to perfect effi- 
ciency. But the medizval woman, in- 
cessantly occupied with the very con- 
siderable affairs that in those days fell 
to her charge, kept silent so far as 
books are concerned even from good 
words, and it is only on rare occasions 
that her vigorous administration is illu- 
minated by incidental notices, and we 
are allowed to see something of the 
pride, the fortitude, the wide-reaching 
capacity and ready charity that distin- 
guishes her. From book-making she 
generally refrained till the middle of the 
last ceutury. But with the extraor- 


dinary influx of wealth at that period a 
new age opened for women. For the 
first time in English history they were 
able to exchange country life for the 
town and the court, and the wife might 
have brocades and jewels for London 
instead of practising economies at home 
to pay for her husband’s journeys to the 
capital. The child of centuries of disci- 
pline and experience, mere fashion did 
not long hold her. With leisure and 
opportunity latent ambitions and mod- 
est rivalries revealed themselves, 
tremulous at first and gently deprecat- 
ing, as wary pioneers crossed the border 
of the world of letters and surveyed 
new fields to conquer. 

A century is a short span in the his- 
tory of woman, and the most acute ob- 
servers will be the least bold to foretell 
the secret counsels of Nature and Fate, 
and what they have in store for this 
new enterprise of hers. Nor is the 
shortness of the experiment the only 
difficulty we feel. For even in her liter- 
ary venture woman remains essentially 
mysterious. It is as though some in- 
herent diffidence, some overmastering 
self-distrust, had made her fear to ven- 
ture out into the open unprotected and 
bare to attack. She covers her advance 
with a whole complicated machinery of 
arrow-proof hides and wooden shelters. 
Or she seeks safety in what is known in 
nature as protective mimicry—one re- 
ealls the touching forms of beautiful 
creatures that, dwelling in the arid 
desert, have shrouded themselves in the 
dull hue of the soil, or in arctic cold 
have taken on a snowy whiteness: of 
live breathing things that have made 
themselves after the likeness of a dead 
twig, and harmless beings who in their 
alarm have donned the gay air of 
predatory insects and poisonous rep- 
tiles. Over wide seas, where it is hard 
to say if she fears man or Nature most, 
woman sails under any color but her 
own—as though in perilous days a rac- 
ing yacht toisted the black flag of the 
pirate to be in fashion with the wild 
world. 

The impression of his protective mim- 
icry seems to deepen as we observe 
woman at her work. There is nothing 

















of the reckless enthusiast or spend- 
thrift about her. With a sober, 
straightforward, practical air she 
makes her entry into the literary world, 
all her resources counted, ranged, and 
ready, in her bearing a gravity as 
though something more than mere lit- 
erature were at stake. In the serious 
and sustained attempt to create for her- 
self a domain in the intellectual sphere 
she has from the outset seized on occa- 
sion, not so much with the passion of 
the devotee as with a high sense of duty 
and an honorable resolution that no sin- 
gle talent shall be lodged with her use- 
less; with something too, perhaps, of the 
fine thrift of the housewife, averse to 
waste, and exercised in a long tradition 
of homely perseverance. “The recti- 
tude of my intention,” says Mrs. Cath- 
erine Macaulay, the first of women 
historians, “has hitherto been, and, I 
trust in God, will ever be, my support in 
the laborious task of delineating the po- 
litical history of this country,” and she 
promises to preserve throughout the 
same indefatigable industry and an 
integrity that cannot be justly called in 
question by the most invidious investi- 
gator; as for mere inaccuracies of style, 
these she hopes will not be condemned 
in a female historian. The painstaking 
conscientiousness of Mrs. Macaulay, the 
equal impartial gaze of Mrs. Hemans 
scanning the wide world through all 
time in search of useful material, repre- 
sent qualities which have not been 
denied to women of a later date; no one 
can question the gravity with which 
they pursue at once the maxims of duty 
and the laws of business. 

“Le génie,” it is often said, “n'a pas 
de sexe.” And no doubt this may be 
true in a sphere, if genius care to enter 
there, where all is artificial. The busy 
contrivances of women for adaptation 
and assimilation do tend to obliterate 
distinctions, and to rob their work of 
both the eccentricity which they fear 
and the originality they distrust. The 
tortoise’s head is kept well under cover. 
Only under some stress of overpowering 
emotion can woman be betrayed into 
anything like self-revelation—and per- 
haps she is never quite self-forgetful 
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enough for frank expression of her feel- 
ing, save under the passionate impulse 
of poetry. There are prose writers, such 
as in the highest degree Charlotte 
Bronté with feeling set aflame by a 
burning imagination, and George Eliot 
in whom emotion is sustained by intel- 
lectual passion, who at the height of 
their argument overleap common 
bounds; but it may be doubted whether 
there is any woman save Christina 
Rossetti (and within her own limits 
Emily Bronté), whose sincerity has 
never faltered, and whose ardent soul 
has constantly scorned to wear the liv- 
ery of any passion save its own. Her 
range indeed is narrow, and Mrs, 
Browning, with an emotion in some 
directions no less intense, may seem to 
throw open the doors to a wider and 
more varied scene. But if we separate 
the songs in which under a genuine 
poetic inspiration she gives the direct 
intimations of her own soul from those 
that betray the iridescent activities of 
a sympathetic and gifted intellect, not 
untinged with literary ambition, the 
personal contribution of her indepen- 
dent genius may prove, to say the least, 
equally limited in its scope and less pro- 
found in its significance. Christina 
Rossetti still remains the one poetess 
who, passing the bounds of the world 
to that awful region beyond fear, has 
dared steadily to survey the ultimate 
deep that lies within the woman's na- 
ture. In the singleness and intensity of 
her vision she has perhaps found one 
secret of that rare artistic completeness 
in which she surpasses not only all 
women but most men. 

It is no doubt a very complicated 
story, this story of precaution and dis- 
guise. If we have merely to account 
for a prudent demeanor, we may ex- 
plain it by timidity, self-distrust, a sen- 
sitive vanity, and hatred of criticism. 
But the problem is far more profound. 
We have to follow it down even into the 
mysterious unconsciousness which lies 
in tue ultimate depths of woman's na- 
ture. To the truth first pointed out by 
Schopenhauer—that there is another 
and a greater force than Thought in the 
Universe, namely the force of Will— 
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woman remains the living witness. 
That elemental power which inspires 
the whole of unconscious being reaches 
in her its highest expression, welling up 
from hidden springs of nature. 
Whether feeling surges up to flood and 
submerge her consciousness, or sinks 
back into fathomless recesses, leaving 
the sensible shore bear and desolate, it 
transcends the bounds of direct observa- 
tion or just expression. Hidden from 
herself as it were in the unsounded 
deeps of life, she must ever be helpless 
to justify experiences as imperative as 
they are obscure, or to find in mere lan- 
guage, which in every age of the world 
still lags behind thought and perception, 
terms to express the subtle intimations 
that visit her. Hence her strange in- 
articulateness, as of primitive peoples 
painfully forging speech to serve the 
violent needs of the life that possesses 
them. Conscious expression becomes a 
sort of agony:— 


With stammering lips and _ insufficient 
sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

The music of my nature... . 

But if I did it, as the thunder-roll 

Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would 
perish there 


Before the dread apocalypse of soul. 


She is haunted by a twofold expe- 
rience. Primitive emotions and in- 
stincts that rose from abysses of nature 
where she herself is one with the world 
that lies below consciousness, carry 
with them an authority so potent and 
tyrannical that she is impelled to rank 
them above all functions of intelligence. 
On the other hand, a rude and ruthless 
discipline warns her that these are but 
the raw material with which Nature 
works, lopping off here, and cutting 
down there, everything that pushes 
above the sanctioned level. By a thou- 
sand indications, too, Life mocks her 
with the awful panorama of emotion 
continually swept before the power of 
common realities of the world like shift- 
ing sand driven before the storm— 
nothing stable that is not compre- 
hended. Nowhere is the bewildering 


civil strife of nature, the battle that is 
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with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood, stranger or less intelli- 
gible than in the devastated field of 
woman’s experience. 

Under the pressure of perplexities 
such as these we cannot wonder that 
woman has fied for refuge to the tradi- 
tional commonplaces of the market; or 
submitted to discipline under which the 
promptings of her instinct are brought 
into line, and set soberly marching 
along the common track to the national 
music. The direction in which she her- 
self would wish to travel we can only 
surmise dimly out of a thousand light- 
est guesses, as the forest traveller may 
use tiny growths of moss on the tree 
stems to discover where the southern 
sun lies to which he journeys. In cer- 
tain regions she seems to show no inten- 
tion of setting foot. There are illimit- 
able deserts and silent snow ranges 
whose solitudes have not cast their spell 
on her. Theology she has left on one 
side, though without her theology might 
possibly before now have disappeared; 
philosophy and metaphysic she has 
skirted with precaution, and in silence. 
though instinct tells her—what man has 
laboriously to discover—that the invisi- 
ble is the real; before abstract specula- 
tion she has stood neutral, viewing with 
the same indifference, or at least giving 
no fruitful thought to, logic, or the prac- 
tical sciences of conduct, law and ethics. 
Very rarely has she turned her mind to 
political philosophy. There was indeed 
a moment in England when the passion 
for political freedom mounting high in 
the Great Rebellion swept every chival- 
rous nature away from personal concern 
into thé swelling tide of enthusiasm for 
the public good; and in Mrs. Hutchinson 
we see a very noble instance of woman 
under the impact of so violent a com- 
motion—one who worthily illustrated 
her belief that “the celebrated glory of 
this isle’s inhabitants, ever since they 
received a mention in history, confers 
some honor upon every one of her chil- 
dren, and with it an obligation to con- 
tinue in that magnanimity and virtue 
which hath famed this island and raised 
her head in glory.” A later age pro- 
duced in Mrs. Catherine Macaulay a 
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Liberal of integrity, if not of conspicu- 
ous intellect. But our list of constitu- 
tionai thinkers is neither extensive nor 
very laudable, and the only political 
writer of moderate eminence, Madame 
de Staél, has needed for her nurture 
nothing less than France and the Revo- 
lution. On the whole, it would seem 
that in speculations on the Constitution 
and Comity of States, woman's activity 
only blossoms in a_ specially heated 
atmosphere, and tends to lie dormant in 
temperate seasons. Seeing in the State 
no more than a useful machine to 
redress the unequal balance of forces 
and prepare the world for a new era, her 
views are of a directly practical kind, 
and in public life we mainly know 
women as moral reformers, not as po- 
litical thinkers or zealots for constitu- 
tional freedom and development. 

The comparative aloofness of woman 
from theological, metaphysical, and 
political speculation is possibly of the 
same character as her detachment from 
the whole classic world. In old times, 
no doubt—in the days of Alcuin and of 
Colet—there were women who with the 
rise of the New Learning caught some- 
thing of the scholar’s passion; but in 
later days the most fervent advocates of 
women's claims, like the most distin- 
guished among women writers, repre- 
sent a wholly different tendency. The 
modern Englishwoman has in no way 
been subdued to the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome; her cry still 
resounds: “Let them see no wisdom but 
in Thy eternal law, no beauty but in 
holiness.”” Mrs. Browning, who drank 
deep, as she tells us, at the beaker of 
Gree« poetry, not as a mere fly sipping 
at the brim, is respectful to that “an- 
tique tongue;” but her exultant pean 
rings out over the dead Pan:— 


O ye vain false gods of Hellas, 

Ye are silent evermore! 

And I dash down this old chalic 
Where libations ran of yore. 


When George Eliot paints for us 
Florence of the Renascence, the figure 
that stands in the forefront is the monk 
Savonarola, thrown out in tender light 
against a dark background of men aban- 
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doned to intelligence. For a scholar of 
the great scholarly time she gives the 
most sympathetic portrait she has 
drawn of a man of learning. It is a sad 
likeness of pedantic prepossessions, and 
aspirations half pathetic, half con- 
temptible; fortitude and integrity are 
called in to lend a show of dignity which 
intellectual passion cannot supply, but 
Bardo’s very stoicism is like the rattle 
of dead bones. When his poor baffled 
futile effort is over, Romola may piously 
busy herself about the outward con- 
servation of a library, but she lightly 
brushes from her soul the ashes of the 
earth’s giants, the unvalued dust of an- 
cient philosophy. Of her scholarly 
training, with every emotion of loyalty 
enlisted in its behalf, not a trace re- 
mains. Her mind is empty and swept 
bare till the domineering fanaticism of 
a monk streams in to replenish the 
vacant tenement. “That subtle result 
of culture which we call ‘taste,” was 
subdued by the need for deeper motive,” 
comments her historian, with something 
oc the strange desire to diminish the 
things of the mind which English 
women from time to time betray. 

True to her policy of protective 
mimicry, woman may indeed soon efface 
these differences, and boast of skilful 
original achievements in the worlds of 
classical and speculative learning. But 
at present she reveals herself as in- 
tensely modern. It is to the latest sub- 
jects that she turns; and in science and 
the new study of human life in the novel 
her chief laurels have been won. For 
her the world has practically no past— 
it begins here and now where she 
stands. It is indeed astonishing to sur- 
vey all that she has tacitly rejected in 
making her selection out of the world’s 
material, as one might fastidiously pick 
a rosy apple from a decaying heap; nor 
can we feel that the problem is met by 
easy explanations and commonplaces of 
want of opportunity or wantof capacity. 
As we watch this strange indifference, 
at times indeed these spasms of hos- 
tility, to the past and to all law that the 
past has revealed, are there not mo- 
ments when we again seem to touch 
those profound instincts whose roots go 
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down into the deep of unconscious 
being? What if these things should be 
but signs that woman is herself no bet- 
ter than a stranger in the visible estab- 
lished order of this world—a strayed 
wanderer from some different sphere— 
a witness, a herald it may be, of an- 
other system lying on the ultimate 
marge and confines of space and time. 
Man is no stranger in this sense. In the 
world without he can distinguish a har- 
mony, an intellectual order which re- 
sponds to and justifies his reason. 
Generation after generation of schol- 
ars may study the constant laws that 
unchangingly present themselves to the 
intellectual vision. In the ranks of 
science each soldier carries the flag on 
from the very point where the last laid 
it down; and conquests in the realm of 
pure reason are never lost. The very 
energy of man, his love of fight, and his 
natural courage, are not ill placed in a 
world where all creation is subdued to 
nature’s stupendous machinery of war 
and destruction. He is but another 
manifestation of the universal force 
that drives life forward over the rub- 
bish heaps of waste. 

For woman, on the other hand, the 
natural order of things affords no ade- 
quate justification. Her deepest in- 
stinct is hostile to the visible order of 
nature. She does not speak the tongue 
of this world, nor does she in her heart 
think its thoughts. For much that_it 
offers her she cares nothing, while what 
she herself has to give is strangely dis- 
proportionate and uncalled for, and fits 
in ill with the ordinary course of life. 
Inspired by a ceaseless passion—uncon- 
scious, inarticulate, blind, with no war- 
rant of triumph—she appears as the 
astonishing and miraculous manifesta- 
tion of a new force that has never 
reigned here as law, the force of re- 
deeming love. With a sublime economy 
she is everlastingly busy retrieving the 
waste of the world. Alone she wan- 
ders in desolate places strewn with 


wrecks and waifs, forever gathering up 
the fragments that nothing be lost—a 
sad, obscure, interminable contest with 
the Destroyer, lightened by no promise. 
The trophies she carries home at night 
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are the broken, the sick, and the dead. 
Painters have shown us in the group 
that gathered round the dead Christ the 
scene that is evermore renewed; from 
the beginning of the world till now 
women have brought their tears, their 
frankincense, and myrrh as a vain, 
sweet protest against the brutalities of 
nature and of destiny. 

For outside her own heart what war- 
rant can she find for that gift of love 
which transcends the uses to which 
nature has put it? The torch of love 
cannot be handed on like the torch of 
reason; it is quenched with every lover. 
If the object of reason stands change- 
less as the heavens, the object of lov- 
is as fleeting as the summer cloud. In 
spite of Wwoman’s unending protest,— 


Who called thee strong as Death, O Loy« 
Mightier thou wast and art! 


what provision does Nature make for 
the passion that binds souls together 
across gulfs of years and chasms of 
space? On this mysterious plane death 
is closer and more conclusive than in 
all the world beside. The whole life 
of woman lies, indeed, under the imme- 
diate shadow of destiny. In that region 
ordinary human activity dies. There 
is no battling with the silent shades that 
people it. Here no effort can avail to 


win a boon or to avert a doom. It is in 
the silent abysses of ultimate expe- 
rience that woman has learnt “that 


meagre hope of good and that dim wide 
fear of harm” which leaves so terrible 
a stamp on her writings, breaking even 
the cheerful sanity of Mrs. Hemans:— 


This lone, full, fragile heart—the strong 
alone 

In love and grief—of both the burning 
shrine. 


‘Lhere Christina Rossetti drank deep of 
the only well that springs in the outer 
darkness—the bitter waters of final 
resignation :— 


And dreaming through the tw'light 
That doth nor rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 

And haply may forget. 














But nowhere has the shadow of that 
realm of fate been revealed more terri- 
bly than by Shakespeare in the awful 
figure of Goneril suddenly arrested in 
the midway of her violence at the first 
icy waft sent forth from the throne of 
darkness; or in Lady Macbeth, uncon- 
querable by the whole visible world till 
all unseen the touch of Destiny is laid 
on her, at whose familiar presence, a 
spectre well known to the woman's soul, 
her strength becames even like melting 
wax. 

uf all pilgrims and sojourners in the 
world, woman remains in fact the most 
perplexed and the most alien. From 
the known order of things she has 
everything to fear, nothing to hope. 
Contemptuous of experience with its 
familiar tricks and deceptions, for the 
benefits of law in the actual world her 
scepticism is profound, and her disillu- 
sionment as to the past complete. In 
the natural order she has found no re- 
sponse; her indignant appeal rises to 
the supernatural. With her dim con- 
sciousness of having come from beyond 
law, or at least from regions where 
there is the adumbration of a new law, 
her eyes are turned only to the future. 
There she images ceaselessly another 
life to be revealed which shall utterly 
efface old codes and systems. In her 
need and desire she has allied herself 
with the poor, the slaves, the publicans 
and sinners, with all who, like herself, 
were seeking something different from 
that which they knew; and the two 
great religions which have expressed 
the feminine side of feeling, the 
Buddhist and the Christian, have been 
sustained by her ardor. “This system 
is at least not of this world,” she cries; 
“my place may be there!” For an 
alliance which gives her hope she has 
been content to suffer the loss of equal 
spiritual dignity with man, which was 
hers in the ancient world; she has 
borne the degradation and humiliation 
brought on her by the debased theories 
of Semitic materialism; she has silently 
subjected herself to codes of spiritual 
duty and discipline in many ways cal- 
culated, since woman is not man, to 
quench her nascent virtues and to 
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nourish her full-blown vices; she has re- 
fused to arraign the formal conventions 
of spiritual perfection; too often, in- 
deed, she consents to become the very 
slave of convention, and what with 
alarm, what with ignorance, builds 
again and again for her refuge, with 
busy, trembling hands, barriers that 
reason and judgment had already shat- 
tered. At every moment she betrays 
freedom in a very abandonment of ter- 
ror and doubt; for her scorn of expe- 
rience and defiance of reason leave her 
without fear of tyranny, temporal or 
spiritual, and without arms against it. 
From her bitter logic it must follow 
that where no law is true and benefi- 
cent, none is false and baneful, and 
sheer scepticism and ignorance meet 
in her terrific code, with its cruel con- 
sequences—“There is no kind of con- 
scious obedience that is not an advance 
on lawlessness.” 

It is in this capacity of a stranger that 
woman is so interesting in her observa- 
tion of life. We see her as an anarchist 
of the deepest dye. A certain license 
runs through all her work. Not only is 
she fundamentally indifferent to form, 
and but moderately skilled in language, 
but at bottom, as we have seen, she 
tends to be sceptical and lawless. Her 
observation has something in it de- 
tached, curious, alert, before which 
every detail teems with significance. 
She analyzes life as an alchemist of old 


searched all matter for the  philoso- 
pher’s stone that should transmute 
every element to gold; and where 


science fails the passion of faith steps 
in. Beginning simply in the fashion of 
Miss Austen, with a direct and homely 
observation of the world about her, by 
the very freshness of her realism she 
touched, almost without knowing it, 
deep springs of nature, and deceptive, 
as nature is deceptive, seemed to the un- 
seeing eye alone to be very busy with 
trivialities. But before long her self- 
consciousness began to march with the 
times, clearing the road of weaker emo- 
tions. In a man’s novel the author will 
often challenge his reader’s masculine 
love of a gallant fight for its own sake. 
Whether the hero emerges from his 
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battle with fate beaten or triumphant is 
no such great matter. Alive or dead he 
is surrounded, like the Spanish toreador, 
with the applause of the onlookers, and 
pity is mitigated by a sort of conviction 
that, whatever may be the final out- 
come of things, the excitement and re- 
nown of a stout battle annihilate its 
suffering. Or, again, the masculine 
writer may claim our interest on the 
ground of pure art—the form and bal- 
ance of the story somehow convey the 
sense of a general order in which dis- 
cords merge in a mysterious harmony. 
But with woman neither the passion of 
struggle nor the love of form is over- 
powering. Her instinct is to lay hold of 
another harmony. With a sense of 
values permanently different from that 
of the man, success, efficiency, inherent 
worth count no more for her than they 
did for Mrs. Barton; it is fitness for 
mercy, not native value, that attracts 
her. Her tendency is to obliterate dis- 
tinctions of experience:— 


Fire is bright, 
Let temple burn or flax; an equal light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank o: 
weed, 
And Love is Fire. 


Casting aside all verdicts of the present, 
she refuses to reckon with defeat, and 
claims another judgment. All alike— 
Tito, Savonarola, Romola—may become 
the vessels of her grace, filled from the 
deep reservoir of love. Occasional 
modern writers indeed, seeking to 
escape from an instinct which they fear 
as an effeminate snare, fall into forced 
brutality, while others are led by an 
undiscerning pity to seek heroes in the 
wastes of the vulgar and the common- 
place. But perhaps the most curious 
result of the woman’s point of view is 
the sort of fascination with which 
modern novelists depict their own sex, 
no longer as the active intelligent beings 
of Shakespeare’s time, but meekly help- 
less before circumstances, sitting with 
baffled hands clasped in a fruitless 
patience. Charlotte Bronté is perhaps 
the last who portrays woman of the old 
type, erect, alert, full of resource, by the 
majesty of her own honor emancipated 
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from lower forms of servitude. In what 
sharp contrast with Jane Eyre does 
Dorothea stand! or Romola, the type of 
resigned unintelligent suffering, in lim- 
itless self-abnegation bowing her neck 
to the yoke of duty imposed by external 
authority, only to fall into an obedience 
passive and inconclusive, which she 
never lifts out of the region of formal 
convention, and which leaves her bar- 
ren of influence in any real sense to save 
or help. 

In Wagner, the very personification of 
the modern as opposed to the classical 
genius, we see many of the new con- 
ceptions which women have at once re- 
flected and indefinitely repeated, nor 
would it be easy to measure what might 
have been the limits of his fame in a 
world where the woman’s emotion had 
less force. There have been times 
when the country, the city, the church, 
were clothed with a romantic splendor, 
and the individual man served humbly 
as the common soldier of a disciplined 
army. But the modern perspective is 
different, and women have gladly car- 
ried their stones to build the new tem- 
ple of Man. On the vast platform sus- 
tained by their sympathy the human 
being stands, a demigod in the magni- 
tuue of his sorrows and his temptations, 
the startling magic with which Heaven 
and Hell contending for his soul sur- 
round him, and the universal trepida- 
tion at the crisis of his fate. In modern 
thought and literature, in fact, the per- 
sonal note dominates all others. Stoi- 
cism with its masculine fortitudes has 
been routed, and the enormous value 
supposed to attach to each separate be- 
ing, the importance of life and death, 
have been given a prominence such 
as was never before known. And 
strangely enough this has been mainly 
done by woman, who is herself perhaps 
nature’s chief witness to the truth that 
humanity is not the centre of the uni- 
verse. 

For good orevilthe influenceso plainly 
marked will grow in strength, and there 
are many signs that the feminine as 
opposed to the masculine forces in the 
modern world are becoming more and 
more decisive in human affairs. The 
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consequences are not easy to forecast. 
Where the soul is strong enough to bear 
the vision of ultimate righteousness and 
truth, we see women lifted into regions 
of the noblest freedom. They shake 
from them their servitude to fear and to 
convention like a worn-out garment. 
Rising again into the sphere of the 
great Equity from whose dominion they 
have come, they discover there secrets 
hidden from the lower world, and, help- 
less as they are to give any sanction to 
their sentence, they still express, at 
their best, the deepest and truest ver- 
dict on human character that the earth 
knows—a verdict which is the very 
forecast of judgment to come. Of the 
divine passion which in that upper 
world casts down the formal barriers 
that hedge in duty and part law from 
love Desdemona will ever stand as the 
tragic prophetess:— 


Emil.—Oh! who hath done this deed? 
Desdemona.—Nobody: I myself. Fare- 
well: 
Commend me to my kind lord. 
Othello.—. . . . She’s, like a liar, gone to 
burning hell: 
*Twas I that killed her. 
Emil.— O, the more angel she, 
And you the blacker devil! 


But the great emancipation is rare; 
and too often the authority justly con- 
ceded to the free woman is claimed as 
an inherent feminine right by those who 
are still the slaves of their own ego- 
tism. Reverence is demanded for her 
who refuses to know any law save feel- 
ing, and measures all things solely by 
what they minister to her own emo- 
tional vitality; the spendthrift of a pity 
she flings abroad with no nobler rule 
than that of her personal predilections; 
the lover, in her ignorance of history 
and man, of sham virtues, and the sup- 
porter of cheap philosophies and igno- 
ble tyrannies. To doubt obligations 
which her emotion imposes she holds to 
be “simply a negation of high sensi- 
bilities,” in whose defence she calls 
upon the Divine Nemesis; and where 
emotion is the ultimate test and super- 
natural sanction the ultimate power, 
there is little chance for reason or lib- 
erty. These, however, are the first con- 
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ditions for discovering the contribution 
which woman has to make to human 
thought. If she is to deliver her true 
message, or to be the apostle of a new 
era, she must throw aside the curiosity 
of the stranger and the license of the 
anarchist. The history and philosophy 
of man must be the very alphabet of her 
studies, and she must speak the lan- 
guage of the world to which she is the 
high ambassador, not as a barbarian or 
foreigner, but as a skilled and fine in- 
terpreter. From culture she must learn 
deeper lessons than “taste,” and the 
reason which in the last resort must 
give stability to the shadows projected 
by her instinct must be honorably reck- 
oned with. While learning ripens there 
may cling to it some husks of pedantry, 
and knowledge may perhaps seem to 
check the spontaneous message. But we 
have prophets enough of the message 
which cannot survive knowledge, and has 
norootsinreason. Noequipmentof heart 
or brain can be too great for the pio- 
neers that a suffering world sends for- 
ward to sink wells where the solid rock 
has till now promised no water, and 
open new horizons where man’s vision 
has stopped short. 
ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MODERN PENTATHLUM. 

Those modern Olympic sports which 
Greece instituted—we can hardly say 
revived—a year ago, were only too sug- 
gestive, by analogy with the old Olym- 
pic games, of the changed estate of 
Greece since the days of Marathon. It 
was hard to suppress a smile as we read 
of the struggle over the lawn tennis 
tournament—though this game, curi- 
ously enough, came to us first, as we 
may remember, with a quasi-Greek 
name—sphairistike. Still we found it 
impossible to regard it as purely classi- 
cal. Was it, perchance, because we 
found it so suburban? 

These are unprofitable wonderings; 
but at least we saw this to honor, in the 
spirit that dominated the new Olympic 
games, that every effort was given— 
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royal efforts, even—to make them hon- 
orable. It was evident that this pa- 
thetic Greece of to-day could regret, 
even if she couid not replace, the 
Pyrrhic phalanx; and this regret was an 
honor to her, and, may be, in spite of 
all her sufferings, the first step towards 
a new conscription. 

The Greeks of the Classical period 
lived, and unfortunately died, a long 
while ago; but for all that there were 
some matters about which they were 
wiser than we, and one of them was 
their manner of educating their sons. 
‘lhey set about this business, as about 
many others, in a more orderly way, 
with more just consideration of first 
principles; they recognized in a way 
that we do not quite recognize—in spite 
of many schools and many school- 
masters, athletic ones withal—the rela- 


tive and mutual influences of the 
MOVOLK and the vuradinx? — the 
wsthetic and the physical culture. We, 


in fact, are very much inclined to leave 
the latter an entirely unconsidered fac- 
tor. “A boy wants lots of exercise,” we 
say, and there is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. 

We deem it concluded with that, but 
the old Greeks did not. They knew 
that this exercise of the physical na- 
ture had a direct effect on the mental; 
they seem to have believed that a man 
could not seriously read and seriously 
row, say, on the same day. They pre- 
ferred that he should read for a year 
and row for a year, and make both a 
science; but then, you all these 
Greek young gentlemen were of the 
leisured class, whereas Britannia, un- 


see, 


fortunately, never, never, never will 
have slaves. 
Therefore we have to combine the 


two, the physical and mental culture, 
higgledy-piggledy: and seem to get on 
fairly well under the system, or lack of 
system—play cricket, football, golf, 
tennis, racquets, and the rest of it, sand- 
wiching it all in between slices of phi- 
losophy, political economy, Ibsen's 
plays, and Wagnerian music; and be- 
come, finally, the kaleidoscopic kind of 
beings that modern complex life re- 


quires us to be, with a facet ready to be 
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turned on at each demand for sympathy 


or interest. Our wonder is—unlike Dr. 
Johnson's wonder at the dancing dogs— 
that we do it all so well, that we are able 
to unite so much. Of course there are 
scholars and there are athletes; there 
are very many that are neither; but “the 
wonder” is that there are so many that 
are both. The modern instance that 
most readily occurs to us is Mr. Fry, 
late captain of Oxford University 
cricket, a young man of many “blues,” 
and a first-class man in “Mods.” An- 
other whom we know as an adept at 
athleticism in nearly all its branches, 
and a man of intellectual vigor and 
ability, is Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Nam- 
ing these two we suggest no invidious 
comparison with many others perhaps 
as variously gifted. These names occur 
in this connection naturally. These 
men probably would have been victors 
in the pentathlum. 

A certain feature is noticeable when 
we consider the factors of the pentath- 
lum, the boxing, the wrestling, the 
leaping, the running, and the disc- 
throwing—that all these were primarily 
feats of strength. That is not to say 
that they required the bovine solidity of 
muscle which enables modern “strong 
men” to hold up a dining-room table 
with all the guests; it merely means 
that all these games required, as the 
ultimate condition of success, that a 
man should be supremely capable of 
that application of his strength at a 
given moment, to a g.ven point, which 
is, perhaps, more correctly to be named 
“agility.” They must have been terri- 
bly “agile” men, these victors of the old 
pen:athlum. It is, perhaps, an Oriental, 
rather than an Anglo-Saxon quality, 
and, though we both are Aryan, those 
ancient Greeks were nearer the com- 
mon stock than we. But what should 
we say was the quality common to all 
our modern athletes, our Frys, our 
Lytteltons, our Ottaways, and the rest, 
and the first condition of their wide- 
reaching success? Probably we should 
say that their success was due chiefly to 
a very accurate correspondence of hand 
and eye. “Speed and harmony of reflex 
action,” or some such illuminating 
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phrase as that, a biologist would supply 
us with, and call it an explanation; but 
in whatsoever tangle of words we veil 
our ignorance it does not alter the fact 
that these men were good, beyond their 
fellows, at all that had to do with hit- 
ting a ball with a stick—in its endless 
modifications, such as bat, racquet, and 
so on—or even at kicking a ball with the 
foot. 

But here we have come upon a won- 
drous new invention in the service of 
games—a ball. Of course we know that 
Liysses found Nausicaa and her hand- 
maidens playing at ball, having a game 
of catch; but obviously it was deemed 
rather a feminine amusement, scarcely 
worthy of men. In the days when a 
man’s value as a fighting animal, his 
real ultimate value after all, depended 
almost directly on his agility, on his 
power of using his strength, then it was 
only natural that the games held in 
highest honor should have been those 
which gave this quality its best display. 
And such, beyond doubt, would be just 
those very games of the pentathlum— 
boxing, wrestling, running, leaping, and 
throwing the disc. But when men grew 
more civilized, so that the richer began 
to pay the poorer to fight for them, and 
the fighting became a mechanical mat- 
ter to a large extent (which does not by 
any means imply that the best qualities 
of the Pyrrhic phalanx were lost to 
those men), then agility began to lose 
its relatively vast value, games began 
to be regarded purely in the light of 
health-giving pastimes, and necessarily 
lost some of their honor. There was a 
certain transition period, when the for- 
tunes of war were decided, not by 
hand-to-hand fighting, but more by the 
skilful direction of the missile telum— 
the dart sent from catapult, long bow, 
arquebuse, or, more lately, after the in- 
vention of the “vile dust.” from the fire- 
arm. And all this missile-weapon busi- 
ness implied a deal more value in the 
correspondence of hand and eye than 
the older methods, where a_ hurried 
javelin discharge “into the brown” of 
the enemy was only intended as a sort 
of disconcerting preliminary to the real 
fighting which was done at hand grips. 
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Or course even here the quick eye was 
valuable, to see the enemy's weak spot 
und take advantage of an unguarded 
movement; but the primary need was 
of the strong man, in the sense of a man 
who knew how to apply his strength. 

And when once you have come to the 
conclusion that you are to have a game, 
a pastime, with a missile weapon, a 
very little adaptation of means to ends 
proves that the globular shape of the 
weapon is the best for passing-time pur- 
poses, though a pointed thing may be 
better for sticking into a foe. So, at 
once, you come to a ball, which will 
bound straight, is a convenient shape 
for catching and for throwing—has in 
fact obvious advantages. Curiously 
enough, in an Act of an old Scottish 
Parliament, wesee the two in contention 
—the round weapon for pastime, and the 
pointed weapon for graver service. 
That act decrees that golf and football 
shall be “utterly cryit dune,” because 
folks are apt to go playing these ball- 
games to the neglect of their archery 
practice; and then where will bonnie 
Scotland be when the Sassenachs come 
over the border? That is the spirit of 
the enactment. Nowadays it is the 
Sassenach with his club and ball that 
the Scotsman sometimes has to fear 
crossing his border; but he could not, 
at the time of that act, look forward to 
a world in which golf was ubiquitous. 

This division, by a ball, of the games 
ot the past from the games of the pres- 
ent, exists even to-day. The games of 
the pentathlum are rather what we 
should call “athletic sports” to-day, and 
we find that “games” in our sense—that 
is to say, the outdoor games—are almost 
all affairs in which a ball plays a great 
big part. Our other outdoor amuse- 
ments we commonly ¢all either “sports,” 
without the “athletic” epithet, being 
those pursuits which are concerned with 
the chase or killing of creatures, or 
“pastimes,” under which head we must 
put rowing in all its branches, dancing 
possibly, and perhaps boxing and 
wrestling. 

Otherwise used, “pastime” may cover 
all the field of athletic exercise, but the 
whole ik sharply divided into sports in 
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Which correspondence of hand and eye 


is the most important factor of success, 
and sports in which agility is of the first 
importance. Therefore it need really 
be no particular matter for our wonder 
wnen we see a certain individual excel- 
ling at many of these games, for it is 
clear that excellence in any one presup- 
poses the chief quality that makes for 
success in all, namely, correspondence 
of hand and eye, and presupposes also 
a fair amount, at least, of agility, with- 
out which the other quality would lose 
effect. But when we come to the case 
of those who, besides proficiency in 
games, have by nature unusual intellec- 
tual powers in addition, we can only ad- 
mire so sane a mind in so sane a body, 
with the mental reservation, that to 
start a man with such odds in life’s 
handicap was really not quite a piece of 
fair dealing on the part of the com- 
mittee. 

But naturally, when the man gifted 
with the accurate eye and the respon- 
sive hand had begun to exercise his 
talents at one of these games of skill, 
the training there acquired served to 
bring his inborn capacities to a higher 
point when he betook himself to an- 
other game. It is true that these ball 
games may be sharply divided into those 
in which the ball is in motion at the 
monument of striking, and those in which 
the ball is at rest at that moment. 
Cricket and tennis are ready examples 
of the former; golf and billiards of the 
latter. But in both classes the corre- 
spondence of hand and eye is the ulti- 
mate essential of success, without 
which any superfluity of study or of 
muscle is in vain; and taking this into 
due consideration it, perhaps, becomes 
matter for our wonder rather that there 
should be so few men who are good all- 
round athletes, than that there should 
be so many. Of course, there are divers 
games, and one has not time for all; but 
the ordinary public school curriculum 
embraces most, and one learns their 
grammar while yet a boy, of the proper 
age for learning. 

Learns, too, at the same time, some- 
thing more than the mere technical 
muscular details, for if, in one sense, 


we do not recognize as fully as the 
Greeks the uses and possible abuses of 
yuuvuorxy in its effect on the har- 
mony of the mental and physical na- 
ture, they, on the other hand, did not 
value, as we are able to do, the use of 
games as a means of moral education. 
There was no place in their games for 
the co-operation and subordination 
which cricket and football teach our 
boys; no testing of the powers of con- 
centration and control of nerve and tem- 
per which are so essential to success in 
golf. Primarily these games of theirs 
were feats of strength alone, appealing 
to the man of muscle, but with no word 
at all to say to man as a moral and 
social creature; they can have had little 
or no direct influence on the character, 
except in the self-discipline that was 
involved in training. 

There is analogy, no doubt, to be 
traced between the characteristics of 
races and their national games, in 
modern equally as in ancient times. It 
is not conceivable that the game of 
cricket could be a growth of the solemn 
spirit of the Lowland Scot, any more 
than one could picture the hard drink- 
ing, noise, and laughter-loving English- 
man of a few generations ago sedulously 
pursuing so grave and stately a game 
as golf. Now, in these rays of Union, 
and of cheap gutta-percha balls, cricket 
and golf have kissed one another. The 
golfer plays at cricket, the cricketer at 
golf. In the course of that embrace 
each game has in a measure become in- 
fused by the spirit of the other. The 
English cricketer, taking up golf, has 
brought into it an air of joviality, won 
from the cakes and ale of the village 
green, which assorts not over well with 
the more Puritan mood, nurtured by 
porridge and whiskey, on the grey sea- 
shore of the east coast of Scotland. 
Lately it happened to the writer to be 
cue auditor of the moan of a majestic 
old Scotsman over the loss of the grand 
old manner in the game of golf: “I am 
afraid, my dear sir,” said he, “that golf 
is losing its solemnity!” 

“Solemnity” is an awesome, weighty 
word, but it expresses aptly enough, 
though perhaps with a trifle too much 
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of its own spirit, the quality that golf 
has lost in becoming the blessed prop- 
erty of all the world—and lost, in a 
measure, to its detriment; for though it 
is true that perhaps the Scot of the old 
school pushed the gravity of the situa- 
tion further than the occasion war- 
ranted, still that was a wiser error 
than the opposite one of introducing 
into the game such trifling cackling 
laughter that one cannot play it prop- 
erly. But, again, one has heard the 
converse complaint, of the invasion of 
English games by the “solemnity” of 
Scottish golf. Of billiards it has lately 
happened to the writer to hear it said 
“Your golfing manners, of wanting a 
man to stand still and not speak while 
you are playing, have so invaded other 
games that now, in our billiard-room at 
the club, we get glared at if we make 
a joke or strike a match while a man 
is playing.” 

And quite right, too! It is good to 
see that the Badminton book on _ bil- 
liards endorses this view—that it 1s 
vain and futile to attempt to play bil!- 
liards, as a game worthy of any atten- 
tion, while all sorts of occasions of dis- 
traction are being created wantonly 
about you. Of course, if it is merely to 
be regarded as a means of keeping 
guests fairly amiable, though fairly 
wakeful, in the after-dinner hour at a 
country-house, the joke and the match- 
striking are all of a piece and in keep- 
ing. But if that is the purpose of the 
game, why not “billiard fives,” or one 
of those minor diversions to which the 
table and the balls lend themselves? 


Nevertheless, in moderation these 
games may perhaps find something 


that is good, which each may borrow 
of the other; for it is possible to be 
even too solemn over golf and too light- 
hearted over cricket. The spirit of the 
one by transfusion may correct the ex- 
treme tendencies of the other; and it 
would seem that the man to approach 
each of them in a_ well-balanced and 
appropriate frame of mind should be 
he who has a_ useful knowledge of 
them all—the modern pentathlete. The 
experience that he has learned in the 
one will bear fruit when he addresses 
himself to the other; for he will come 
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to it in the right spirit of humility, yet 
will not worship its idols as a fetish, 
will correct its fossilized axioms by 
reference to similarly fossilized, but 
diametrically opposed, axioms learned 
in the school of another game, will be 
temperately jovial even at his golf, and 
yet concentrated, “with his eye on the 
ball,” even in cricket, 

In a small cavilling way it is often 
asked whether golf be good for cricket, 
cricket good for golf, with the implied 
answer that they are mutually detri- 
mental. And, of course, it is true 
enough that if a man play cricket to- 
day and golf to-morrow he will be apt 
to make forward strokes with the golf 
club, which will send the ball away to 
the right of the proper line; and, again, 
if he play cricket on the succeeding 
day, his golf practice will incline him 
to sweep the bat and pull the ball. 
Similarly, the immediafe effect of rac- 
quets or tennis on the golfer is to 
make him drop his wrist, as if he were 
playing a cut stroke, with the evil re- 
sult of cutting the golf ball. It is difi- 
cult to pass without disaster tne 
threshold from one game to the other; 
but once the threshold is past, once the 
merely technical adjustments of the 
game lately abandoned are forgotten :n 
favor of those appropriate to the game 
on hand, then the training of muscle 
and eye to work together in the one is 
of the greatest value in the other. The 
cricketer had far better in the winter 
season follow the golf ball over the 
links than sit with his hands folded or 
play at a game in which correspon- 
ence of hand and eye is not essential. 

The criticism is open to be made 
that football requires for itself a spe- 
cial subdivision in the _ classifica- 
tion of games, seeing that correspond- 
ence of foot and eye, rather than 
of hand and eye, is the essential con- 
dition of its successful playing; but 
the distinction is a little too obvious to 
be worth insisting on. On the other 
hand it is worthy of passing remark 
that the ball games that men play with 
a stick held in their two hands are of 
Teutonic origin, such as cricket, golf, 
and base-ball; while those which they 
play with a stick held in the one hand 
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namely, tennis, racquets, lacrosse, 
pelote, and all that family, are of a 
Latin derivation. Probably we may 
safely say this, though the original 
forms of these games—the rebot, the 
trinquet, and the pelote—are in favor 
now rather in the country of the 
Basques—and it appears to have been 
to Basque initiative energy and love of 
active recreation that they owe their 
being. It is open to say that they are 
all forms of jeu de paume, with a mod- 
ification, as, first, a glove (trinqurt); sec- 
ond, a basket (pelote); third, a racquet 
(tennis); and fourth, a curvedstick with 
a net (lacrosse). But certainly it is the 
Basque alone who can claim to have 
developed any of its forms into the dig- 
nity of a national game, such as the 
pelote or pelota unquestionably is with 
them to-day. Both Spanish and French 
Basques go out as professional pelota 
players among their compatriots in 
South America, and make so much 
money there by playing exhibition 
matches, and perhaps by wagers on the 
results, that they often come back to 
their native land comparatively — rich 
men. 

In spite of the crowning of the victor 
in the Olympic Games, and the poems 
that were recited to his glory, the mod- 
ern pentathlete lacks neither his share 
of glory, nor, if he be willing to accept 
it, of guerdon either. Regard the tes- 
timonial lately given to Dr. W. G. 
Grace; and the subscription on a 
much smaller scale whose proceeds are 
insuring a peaceable old age to “Old 
Tom” Morris. The observations in the 
crowd at “Lords,” or around the ropes 
of a big football match, show well that 
the athlete is not without honor. He 
may find himself, on the contrary, held 
in high esteem, where perhaps he has 
little suspected it, by a elass far re- 
moved, socially, from his own, and 
with whose members he has no _ per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Wherein, again, we see a fine work- 
ing, unknown to the ancients, of our 
modern games—unknown and _ unde- 
sired—their working, not towards a 
levelling of class distinctions, but 
towards a better understanding, anda 
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better possibility of friendship between 
distinct classes. Our own fine national 
game of cricket we may perhaps place, 
proudly, first and foremost in this re- 
gard. It is the highest of its many 
merits. Football runs it a good second; 
and in Scotland gotf and curling are 
aiding the same excellent cause. Ire- 
land, which seems destitute of a na- 
tional game, if we except her hurling 
or hurly, and the shillelagh play, which 
flourishes ubiquitously, suffers the 
worst agony in her class struggles. 

But with all this panegyric of athleti- 
cism, which is an echo of the voice of 
the age, it is as well that we should 
now and again recall to mind the warn- 
ing of the old philosophers of the dan- 
ger of the unmixed yuuvuorxy} -nd the 
necessity of at least tempering it now 
and again witha modicum of the wovorx}. 
It makes a man healthy, no doubt, this 
pursuit of air and exercise (for the day 
is gone by when we believed the seeds 
of fatal disease to be laid in a healthy 
constitution during the ’Varsity boat 
race). Looking on, from the bank, on 
a cold day, has been productive of 
much more harm. But yet’ there 
lurks an element of truth, as in most 
extreme statements, in that phrase 
“brutalizing influence of athleticism,” 
which certain persons are so fond of. 
The bull-necked Philistine is not ex- 
actly the highest product of the nine- 
teenth century, nor do we find our ul- 
timate ideal in a triumph of maiter 
over mind. The man whose whole 
thought and soul and being is absorbea 
in any one sport or pastime, or indeed 
in sport and pastime as a whole, so as 
to leave no space for lights intellectual 
or zesthetic to find their way to that 
soul, seems in danger of crippling fa- 
tally the soul’s capacity for receiving 
any rays from a higher source. The 
“business man,” pure and simple, 1s 
even preferable to him, for both are 
professionals, and the former's profes- 
sion at least gives direct exercise to the 
brain. At the game, the pastime, and 
the sport, we do not want the spirit of 
professionalism. Perhaps this seems 
a hard thing to say, seeing that in 
every sport and pastime which we 
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professionals with 


know there are 
whom it is the greatest pleasure to play 
and share that pastime; but the answer 


is to this, that these are they who, 
though in the letter professionals, so 


that they receive money for playing 
the game, are yet in the best sense 
“amateurs” or lovers of it. None 


loves golf better, or has a more sacred 
respect for its best traditions, than Old 
Tom Morris. He takes his money from 
the game, because such is the state of 
life to which Providence has called 
him; but he plays the game from his 
love of it—certainly not from any love, 
which he has not, of the money it 
brings. Towards this question of pro- 
fessionalism the game of golf has taken 
a position rather different from that 
which other games and sports have 
been obliged to adopt. Though the line 
between golfing amateur and golfing 
professional is drawn as hard and fast 
as in other branches of athletics, the 
latest judicial dictum has ruled that a 
professional in another sport may rank 
as an amateur in golf. A professional 
cricketer might, within the law, be the 
amateur champion of golf. This is no 
doubt the right spirit of viewing the 
matter, for the cricket professional 
plays golf, presumably, because he 
loves it, and not for gain, and is there- 
fore in the truest sense an amateur. 
Other games, not standing away by 
themselves from the rest, as golf does 
by the difference of its methods, are 
scarcely able to adopt the same liberal 
view: for the training of the profes- 
sional in any one of them is so likely 
to be helpful to him in another that the 
amateur scarcely meets him on equal 
terms. 

But there exists, for every amateur 
of a game, a danger of becoming pro- 
fessional in a more subtle sense. 
Games and athletic exercises and sport 
in general appeal so strongly to a cer- 
tain side, and a generous though not 
the highest side, of human nature, that 
he who pursues them is in the constant 
risk of becoming so engrossed and ¢ap- 
tivated by their attractions as to allow 
them to over-master the aspirations be- 
longing to the nobler attributes of his 
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nature. Whence comes the habitual 
use of horsey slang, or rowing slang, or 
whatever be appropriate to the pursuit 
indulged in to excess, murdering the 
better and purer manners of speech as 
fatally as the habit of thought con- 
stantly turned in the direction of ath- 
letics murders the capacity for better 
mental things? We do not, it is true, 
honor with the bay-leaf and the pzean 
the conqueror in our modern pentath- 
lum, but it may not be amiss, neverthe- 
less, to conclude with this hint, that the 
functions of wovorx: and yuuvaomx. on 
the complex nature of man are “the 
Same to-day as at the date of those old 
Olympic Games. One of our modern 
games specially is selected for the cen- 
sure of those who deplore athleticism 
and all its tendencies—football. It is 
indicated as a sign of the times that 
fifty thousand people should have at- 
tended at the Crystal Palace to see the 
final game for the Association Cup. 
These numbers are compared with 
those of spectators at the oval and at 
Lord’s, and the moral drawn, with mel- 
ancholy satisfaction, that Englishmen 
of the nineteenth century prefer the 
“brutal sport” of football to the “noble, 
manly,” ete., cricket. But regard the 
matter from another pdint of view a 
moment. The populace see their game 
of football on a Saturday afternoon. 
On what other afternoon have they a 
chance of looking on at a game? And 
what amount of interest is commonly 
left in a cricket match on a Saturday 
afternoon? 

It seems scarcely needful to say 
more; but the argument is strengthened 
by the numbers that pass the oval turn- 
stiles when Surrey plays Notts on the 
August Bank Holiday; ard finally, if 
it were merely for its rough and tumble 
qualities that “the many-headed” loved 


its football, it would seek these 
boisterous delights in Rugby foot- 
ball for preference, whereas the 


association game is the favorite of our 
crowds. The “many-headed” is a pas- 
sably gentle beast, afrer all, and a 
kindly just critic of the modern pent- 


athlum. 
Horace G. HutTcainson. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A DOUBTFUL ACQUISITION. 


“In der Liebe ist anders. Du verdienst sie weil 
du dich nicht darum bewirbet.”—GOETHE. 


As he sat in the Pavillon Henri 
Quatre waiting for his déjefner, Ever- 
ard West was wondering why he had 
come to St. Germain. It could not be 
the conventional joy of obeying the 
guide-book; for that does not appeal 
with exhilarating force to a man who 
has roamed over three-fourths of the 
globe; no, it was clear that his chief 
reason had been the commonplace de- 
sire to extinguish one phase of boredom 
by another. For bored he certainly 
was, in spite of surroundings worthy 
of inspiriting even a_ blasé traveller. 
Here was a glorious morning in May, a 
comfortable seat, and a unique land- 
scape. The trees of the forest in their 
tenderest green smiled coquettishly 
from the Terrace down the vine-clad 
slopes to the glittering Seine basking 
in lazy loops at their feet; thence over 
the plain the hot white roads stretched 
pitilessly under an ultramarine sky, 
past villages and chateaux, until they 
were lost in the sullen heights of Mont- 
martre and Mont Valérien—a quivering 
horizon of battlemented haze only 
broken by the impudent tracery of the 
Eiffel Tower. Yet from this scene 
West turned away wearily, with the 
blasphemous comment that it would 
provide a fine artillery-ground. Within 
the salle-A-manger man was commend- 
ably vile. Tourists eating or expecting 
to eat are not fascinating, even when 
they include a French party whose 
pére de famille was naively conscious 
of his red button, a couple of English 
parsons squabbling over Baedeker and 
their bill, three shrill emancipated 
American young ladies quarrelling 
with the waiter because he did not 
understand Americanese, and a quar- 
tette of French bicyclists in the must 
irrational English costumes. To this 
bilingual assemblage West formed a 
grim contrast. His wiry figure and 
keen face, tanned as only an Eastern 
sun can tan, not to speak of that honor- 
able sear seaming his left cheek, pro- 


claimed that he had some right to look 
as soldierly as he did. As he sat beat- 
ing a tattoo on the tablecloth, his wan- 
dering attention was arrested by the 
entrance of an obviously English pair, 
—the man a delicate intellectual-look- 
ing young fellow, but as uninteresting 
as average intellectuality always is; 
the woman—well! despite her severely 
plain black and white dress and hat, 
there floated about her something of 
the subtle witchery with which birth 
and breeding when aided by art will 
always invest womanhood. She could 
not be more than five-and-twenty; 
“beautiful” she could hardly be called, 
and “good-looking” was an _ outra- 
geously commonplace term to apply to 
that refined profile and girlish figure, 
which seemed so conscious of their sex. 
She was laughing merrily enough as 
she and her companion strove to con- 
vey their wishes in intelligible French; 
but with the sudden intuition which 
sometimes flashes across even men, 
West felt that those joyous eyes and 
smiling lips were at best a mask. What 
lay behind, who could say? But it was 
certainly not laughter. Yes; Life— 
Life which had carelessly scrawled its 
trite text on his own face—had begun 
early with her too. As she sat down 
she had cast from under her long 
lashes a negligent look round the room, 
and her eye had rested for a moment 
on the table in the corner. West per- 
haps had met her gaze with unneces- 
sary sympathy, for it was hurriedly 
withdrawn, but in that brief second he 
had been overpowered by the uncom- 
fortable feeling that between this 
young woman and himself there’ ex- 
isted some mysterious bond. He be- 
gan to survey her narrowly, admiring 
the pose of her head with its coils of 
brown hair, the easy vivacity of her 
gestures, the insinuated delicacy of her 
exquisitely appropriate dress and hat. 
He even detected her slyly taking 
stock of himself, and it was almost 
with a sense of relief that he settled 
that her companion was her brother, 
and swore to himself that he had never 
seen her before. Then followed a 
shock. In drawing off her gloves she 
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revealed to West’s keen eye the unmis- 
takable glitter of a wedding ring. He 
promptly called himself an “ass”—or 
something worse. Why should she not 
be married? What was it to him 
where her husband was? Yet he was 
so annoyed that he left his lunch half- 
finished and retired to the Terrace. 
There, lapped in a nirvana of tobacco- 
smoke and sunshine, he made _ the 
amazing discovery that he was no 
longer bored by St. Germain. 

He had hardly finished his first pipe 
when he was joined by the unknown 
woman's companion, and in five min- 
utes they had exchanged newspapers 
and views on the beautiful landscape. 
There was much of his sister’s charm 
in this young man’s smile as he _ re- 
marked with a frank laugh— 

“We must introduce ourselves, I 
fancy. My name is Jackson; by com- 
pulsion of no profession, by taste a 


dabbler in literature and a dram- 
drinker in history.” 
“And I,” replied West, “am _ called 


West; by profession a soldier, by taste 
a piratical condottiere.” 

“What! the Captain West?’ 
lated the young man. 

West smiled. “I don’t know about 
the “the,” but I must own to being a 
Captain West,” he replied, somewhat 
brusquely. 

“But I mean,” persisted Jackson, 
“the Captain West, the West of the II- 
lustrated Papers, the West who——” 

“IT may as well own up,” broke in the 
other, hurriedly. “I can’t help those 
confounded journalists making copy of 
me; but really——” 

“I am in luck. You must let me in- 
troduce you to my sister” (it was his 
sister, then!), “if it won’t bore you. 
For you know, of course, that half the 
women in England are off their ueads 
to know you.” 

“That is why I am here. I couldn’t— 
pardon me—stand all that absurd rot 
just for doing what any one would 
have done quite as well, and so I fled 
where as yet no one but yourself has 
discovered me.” 

Despite this naive confession they 
continued to chat. When their pipes 


ejacu- 
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were finished Jackson suggested a 
stroll in the Forest to find his sister, 
and West readily agreed. Fate clearly 
had ordained that he should make this 
woman’s acquaintance. 

They very soon found her, and 
West observed how she flushed when 
her eyes first fell on himself. He was, 
of course, not aware that his own 
tanned skin perceptibly browned a lit- 
tle too—if that were possible. 

“Ida,” said her brother, “may I in- 
troduce my new acquaintance? Cap- 
tain West, my sister Mrs. Heathcote.” 

This time it was West's turn to start 
most unmistakably as her name 
tripped innocently from her brother's 
lips. He always prided himself on not 
having a nerve in his body, yet Mrs. 
Heathcote’s searching eyes made him 
very uncomfortable. As their hands 
touched there again shot through him 
the weird feeling that in the dim_ re- 
cesses of the past there was a mystert- 
ous bond between them. 

The conversation was at first irre- 
deemably stupid. The weather, St. 
Germain, the Forest, Paris, the Ameri- 
cans—all had their turn. Young Jack- 


son, however, was not to be balked, 
and before long West had to tell in 
embarrassed jerks the story of that 


wonderful campaign on the Indian fron- 
tier—the revolt, the great ride, the hold- 
ing of the fort, the sortie and its vic- 


tory—with which England had been 
ringing. By the time that the fort 
was relieved they had regained the 


Terrace, now bathed in an afternoon 
sun. After all, it is not so very un- 
pleasant even to a modest hero to di- 
late on one’s achievements when the 
audience includes a young woman who 
will adroitly punctuate your stories 
with the silent homage of glowing eyes 
and deep-drawn breaths. Nor was the 
place so incongruous. True, the For- 
est was sinking into the blood-red 
peace of a perfect sunset, and round 
them the nurses and children played in 
blissful contempt for the English tour- 
ist; but not so long ago this smiling val- 
ley too had suffered the long-drawn 
agony of a heroic siege, and had shud- 
dered at the shriek of Prussian shells. 
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In answer to Mrs. Heathcote’s ques- 
tions, West gaily rattled on from skir- 
mishes with dervishes in the Soudan to 
dacoit-hunts in Burmah and the 
“twisting of the tails’ of restless In- 
dian tribes. South Africa of course 
could not be forgotten. 

“Then you have been in South 
Africa too?” Mrs. Heathcote asked 
with peculiar eagerness. . 

West smiled with dry satisfaction. 
“As far as I can make out,” he _ said, 
quietly, “there are few countries In 
which I have not shed blood, either my 
own or that of others—generally that of 
others,” he added, with grim humor. 

Mrs. Heathcote was fingering  ner- 
vously the white lace on her parasol; 
her brether also had become very at- 
tentive. West felt that the conversa- 
tion had reached a crisis. 

“You are interested in South Africa?” 
he asked, carelessly. “Perhaps,” he 
went on, with an awkwardly light 
laugh, “you have shares in——” 

“Oh, no!’ she replied, almost petu- 
lantly. Her voice dropped. “I had—a 
friend who went out there.” Then she 
stopped abruptly. But her look, West 
asked of himself, what did that look 
mean? There are some looks, surging 
up from the depths of the soul, whose 
tragedy no one can mistake—looks like 
those of a dumb animal in inexpressible 
torture—and this was one of them. He 
felt rather than saw that his questioner 
was on the verge of tears. 

“Hullo!” he cried, jumping up and 
pulling out his watch, “six-thirty. I 
must be getting back to Paris. I had 
no idea it was so late.” 

Mrs. Heathcote rewarded his adroit- 
ness with a glance of deep gratitude, 
but she left her brother to speak. 

“What! you are going back to Paris!” 
the young man said, in genuine dismay. 
“I thought you were staying here, and 
I was hoping——” he turned appeal- 
ingly to his sister. 

Captain West wavered. Why not 
stay? But he waited for Mrs. Heath- 
cote to decide. She had, however, al- 
ready divined the meaning of his 


glance. 
“Oh, do stay, if you can!” she inter- 


vened, almost pleadingly. “You have 
not half told us all I want to know. 
You have still got to tell me all about 
South Africa.” 

With a little more coaxing he agreed 
to wire for his things. The piquant 
aroma of mystery which hung round 
her stirred him vaguely; but even apart 
from this, an hour in her society had 
created in him a longing to sip a few 
more draughts of the refreshing spell 
whieh her voice and eyes had to offer. 
He flattered himself, too, that he had 
read in her looks that kind of interest 
in himself which deserves the reward 
of further self-indulgence. 

Yet, when alone in his room, he took 
himself severely to task. “Come, 
come,” he said, “you haven’t come to 
Paris to make a fool of yourself over a 
woman who is already married—yon, 
too, who have been wooed by women 
until you are sick of the sex. Dash it 
all!” with a vicious dab of the brush at 
his hair, “you know better than that. 
But I mean to see it out,” he added, 
firmly. Then he broke into a long 
whistle. “This is rum, deuced rum,” he 
muttered, as he produced his pocket- 
book and drew from it a scrap of yel- 
low foreign notepaper. His fingers trem- 
bled as he looked at it, and he swore 
softly. The soiled fragment was 
merely the end of a_ letter, but the 
faded ink distinctly bore the signature 
“Ida Heathcote.” “I thought I could 
not be mistaken,” was his comment at 
last; “no wonder I jumped in the For- 
est.” And he swore softly again. He 
stuck his hands in his pocke*, sat down 
on the bed, and gazed stupidly at his 
boots. Presently an idea struck him. 
He hurried off to the portier and de- 
manded the visitors’ book. Once safe 
in the fumoir, he put his yellow relic be- 
side the entry of the day. The recent 
writing, “Mrs. Heathcote, England,” was 
certainly more fully formed, but even 
to the unpractised eye it was clearly 
the same hand as that which had 
penned the scrap in his possession. 
“And her name is Ida,” he murmured. 
“Dash it all; this is rum. I am glad I 
am staying.” 

To his disappointment, however, 
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“I am sorry,” he answered, gravely, 


Mrs. Heathcote did not appear at 
dinner. She had gone to bed, her 
brother apologetically explained, with 
a bad headache. So West per- 
force had to defer further unravel- 
ling of the mystery until a more favor- 
able season. He tried to dismiss the 
subject from his mind, but when bed- 
time came he was reminded in the most 
provoking way that even “V. C.” heroes 
are human. West, who had slept on a 
rain-soaked ridge to the lullaby of a 
sputtering musketry-fire, found it im- 
possible to sleep, and in the early morn- 
ing, vanquished by the unusual strug- 
gle, he sallied forth to explore the For- 
est. 

If St. Germain had looked splendid 
the day before, it was positively en- 
trancing in all the cool glory of the ris- 
ingsun, Toeyes long blistered by the 
glare of Egyptian sands or the scorched 
plains of the Punjaub, this sylvan par- 
adise of winding paths and coy glades 
just awakening from their dewy sleep, 
this riotous maze of ever-changing 
greens, was an intoxicating dream. In 
this magic fairyland new charms _re- 
vealed themselves at every step—now a 
peep of the Seine a dazzling ribbon of 
silver grey, now a vista of the plains 
reluctantly parting from the embrace 
of the dawn, now some unexplored 
copse wreathed in a broken aureole of 
dancing light. Before the soothing 
breath of the breeze, the carolled mat- 
ins of the birds, and the lingering fra- 
grance of the lilacs, the feverish visions 
of the night dissolved as before an en- 
chanter’s wand. In a fit of sheer ecstasy 
West had to fling himself on the grass, 
as if nothing but physical contact could 
enable him to drink deep enough of the 
beauty lavished all round him. Lying 
there he beard a bush rustle, and turn- 
ing over lazily, found himself con- 
fronted by Mrs. Heathcote. He 
bounded to his feet, and they gazed 
shyly at one another. 

“Your head is better?’ he remarked, 
with a sedate twinkle in his eye. 

She nodded brightly. 

“The morning,” she replied, “has 
made a headache impossible. But how 
early you are!” 
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“to have disturbed your walk. Early 
rising is one of those vices which I ac- 
quired in the East, and I am not yet 
civilized or young enough to have 
learned to drop it.” 

“After that speech,” she said, avoid- 
ing his quizzing eyes, “you can only 
pay the penalty of accompanying me.” 
accordingly they rambled off together. 
West observed that she had discarded 
her black frock for one of clinging grey, 
which harmonized to perfection with 
the fresh tones of her complexion, so 
piquant a contrast to the sallow bru- 
nettes of Paris, and a sprig of lilac 
thrust with artful carelessness into her 
bosom supplied the subtle relief in color 
for which the eye craved. 

Their conversation rapidly became 
confidential. “Do you know,” she re- 
marked, thoughtfully, in answer to one 
of his sardonic aphorisms, “I am going 
to say something rude—but will you tell 
me why a hero must also be a cynic?” 

“A cynic! Pray explain.” His voice 
rang with a reproachful note. 

“Well, you are a cynic; that is to 
say you value human motives very 
low.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, quickly, 
“I have a high opinion of my _ fellow- 
men. Generally speaking, they are at 
bottom a good deal better than they ap- 
pear.” 

“And your fellow-women?” she 
slipped in, with a mischievous tilt of 
her parasol. Captain West's face 
bronzed. “I cannot speak of women,” 
he said, quickly, “I know so little of 
them.” 

Mrs. Heathcote stopped to confront 
him. “Is that quite candid?” she 
asked, boldly. “I should say that you 
knew a great deal about them—or fan- 
cied that you did.” 

“Oh, the latter of course,” he said, 
laughing. “ ‘Fancied’ is the right word. 
What man can——” 


“There is the cynic,” she put in, smil- 
ing up at him. 
“But really, Mrs. Heathcote, you 
must admit that——” 
“I admit nothing of the sort. You 
them. 


say you take men as you find 
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Why not be equally generous with 
women? Why insinuate motives when 
they don’t appear?’ 

“Well, to be candid, because I am con- 
vinced that women are so different 
from men. All my experience——” 

“Which you admit is small,” she in- 
terrupted. Then she flushed. “I am 
bothering you. It is very extraordinary 
of me to talk like this; but you will 
understand, I hope——” She supplied 
the remainder of the sentence by an elo- 
quent glance. 

West was prevented from replying 
suitably, for at this moment Mrs. 
Heathcote tripped on a branch which 
had caught in the bottom of her skirt. 
She turned aside to wrestle with the of- 
fending obstacle. 

“I am afraid,” she said, with excusa- 
ble petulance, “I must go back. Walk- 
ing is impossible with a loop in one’s 
petticoat like that.” She looked down 
comically at the edge of her dress. “I 
know what you are burning to say,” 
she added, with a provoking side 
glance,—“only another proof of the in- 
feriority of the sex.” She shook the 
delicate pink ruche impatiently. 

“Cannot I assist you?” he asked, mis- 
chievously. 

She glanced reprovingly at him. “To 
get yet another proof of feminine van- 
ity—vanity, as usual, on a silken foun- 
dation.” 

West was searching in his pocket. 
“Old campaigners,” he remarked, “can 
do most things. Let me relieve you of 
your. silken inferiority.” He had 
whipped out a pair of scissors. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, with a gay nod, 
“man, cynical man, can of course pro- 
vide what woman needs.” She stooped 
down to hold up to him with dainty 
gravity the pale pink frilling of her silk 
petticoat. West applied his scissors, 
and their hands met on the guilty frip- 
pery. 

He had hardly begun to cut when he 
felt her start back with a sudden par- 
oxysm of horror. “Good God!” he 
heard her gasp in a choking whisper 
which was almost a moan. He dropped 
the scissors like one shot, and turned 
to her. Her face was blanched into a 


death-like pallor, and she had almost 
failen back against the nearest tree. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, with 
the brusqueness of genuine fear. She 
recovered herself with an effort and 
looked at him, a strangely excited light 
in her eyes. “That ring!” she panted 
out, pointing to his left hand. “In 
heaven’s name, where did you get that 
ring?” 

West drew the ring off—a plain sig- 
net-ring with a small figure cut on its 
worn face. “You know it?’ he queried, 
half to himself. 

She took it with burning fingers and 
examined it. The pallor on her face 
deepened; he could see the pitiful heav- 
ing of her bosom. 

“Know it!” she repeated with a bit- 
ter laugh. “Know it! It was my hus- 
band’s. In God’s name, where did you 
find it?” 

“Your husband’s?”’ he muttered, con- 
fusedly. They stared at each other in 
desperate silence. “It is a strange 
story,” West at last stammered out, “a 
very strange story.” Then slowly, 
“But I believe I am near the solution 
now. When you feel better I will tell 
you all I know; it is not much.” 

“I am quite calm now,” she replied, 
bravely. And indeed he could not help 
admiring the magnificence of her self- 
mastery. Save for the pallor on her 
cheeks, she was as composed as she had 
been a brief quarter of an hour before. 

“IT am sorry to have alarmed you,” 
she said, with the ghost of a smile on 
her still quivering lips, “but some day 
you will understand. Women” she 
added, “after all, I suppose, are differ- 
ent from men. But before we talk, 
suppose we finish off my skirt.” 

In that prosaic operation they found 
the necessary sedative for shattered 
nerves. Five minutes later, when they 
emerged on to the Terrace, they were 
apparently only an ordinary man and 
woman. 

“IT am quite ready,” she said in a low 
voice, as she sank into a seat. “But 
you must promise to conceal nothing— 
nothing.” 

“I promise,” he replied, “and will be 
brief. I warn you, though, it is not a 
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pleasant story.” He shifted uneasily 
on the seat, and then began. “Some 
six years ago I was in command of the 
police on our South African frontier.” 
(“South Africa!” she murmured). “One 
afternoon I had ridden over to the inn 
in the town—we call them towns, you 
know—which was my headquarters, and 
there I came across two strangers. 
New-comers are always interesting, es- 
pecially to a police officer, and I can re- 
member them distinctly—I have good 
reason to. One was a man of about 
thirty, a loafer if ever there was one, 
with that sort of face one would not 
trust round a corner——” 


“And the other?’ she broke in, 
eagerly. 

The other was rather younger—a gen- 
tleman, but——” he paused nervously. 


“You promised to tell the truth,” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“Well, he looked as if—as if—pardon 
the expression—he had not been alto- 
gether wise in his life. I liked his face, 
but it was a weak face, and I pitied 
him for being found in such company 


as that other rascal was. I noticed 
particularly two things. He had a 
slight mole high up on his left 
cheek——” 


She buried her face in her hands. 
“My husband,” she said, with a sob. 

“And he was wearing that ring. They 
rode away together shortly afterwards, 
and I never saw him again. How, then, 
did I get the ring? Strangely enough. 
Some six months later I had news that 
a farm in my district had been raided, 
and it was my duty to collar the raid- 
ers. These things, you know, don't get 
into the English papers, and it is well 
they don’t. They would cause com- 
plications. When I reached the farm 
there was not a soul in it, man, woman, 
or beast. But in the sitting-room I 
found”’—his voice deepened as_ the 
memory surged over him—“that loafer, 
face downwards, in a pool of his own 
blood. An assegai had gone through 
his back and had ended his miserable 
life. No one knew anything about him, 
and so we buried him in the farm- 
steading. I made discreet inquiries, but 
no evidence as to his identity was 
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The only clue was the 
ring. I found it on his finger. How he 
came to have it I can’t say: I only 
know that the last time I had seen it, 
it had been on the other man’s hand. I 
kept the ring, and told no one. The 
miserable creature had ended miser- 
ably; that assegai had sent him and his 
story together into death. I kept the 
ring, hoping that some day I might 
meet its reali owner, but from that hour 
to this it has remained with me. I can 
only suppose that the real owner died 
or was murdered—who can say?” 

Mrs. Heathcote still sat with her face 
in her hands. “Thank you,” she whis- 
pered,—“thank you.” 

West was awed. A _ terrible con- 
sciousness of human helplessness in the 
iron grip of fate had numbed his min4. 
Presently he was able to add, “I ought 
perhaps to tell you that I did find some- 
thing else. In one of the cupboards 
there was a coat, and in one of its pock- 
ets I came across this scrap.” He fum- 
bled for his pocket-book and produced 
the tiny relic of yellow notepaper. 
“Perhaps I was wrong,” he went on, 
“but of that discovery also I told no 
one. It confirmed my worst suspicions, 
for the coat no more than the ring be- 
longed to the dead man. But what was 
the use of publishing it? And so I 
kept it with the ring, and can now re- 
store it to the writer.” 

She had looked up bewildered when 


forthcoming. 


he had begun to speak, and she took 
the soiled morsel mechanically from 
him. As her eye lighted on it her 


parched lips moved in pathetic silence. 
“It was the last letter that I wrote to 
him,” was her brief comment, uttered 
in the hard voice which sounds most 
cruelly ina woman. Her eyes told 
more than her words; they were elo- 
quent of long years of cankering pain 
and unceasing remorse. 

West rose. Delicacy bade him leave 
her alone with her memories. “I shall 
make a fool of myself if I stay here,” 
was his uppermost thought. He was 
slipping away, when she held out a 
hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, simply. “Some 
day you will be glad you kept that— 
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that terrible story to yourself. Do not 
ask me to explain at present—and 
do not tell my brother yet; he is not 
so strong asI am, though I am a 
woman.” 

A mad desire to stay and offer her 
some comfort swept vver West. He 
half turned back. She was sitting 
with her face still in her hands, and 
the morning sun played saucily on her 
hair and neck; but when he saw her 
fling herself on the seat in a blinding 
passion of tears, for the first time in his 
life he fled from a position in which it 
would have been braver to have stayed. 
“Well, I am jiggered!” was all he could 
say, when safe in his own room. “1 
have known some queer things in my 
day, but this beats all.” He shook his 
fist at his face in the glass. “Own up, 
you fool, you are a damned ass! I 
don’t know which was worst, in the 
wood or on that seat—’pon my word, I 
might be a beastly young sub! I’m 
hanged if I wouldn’tratherface Maxims 
or those cursed Boers than—— What is 
there in the woman?” he wound up, be- 
ginning to pace up and down. “It is 
high time, Everard West, you were go- 
ing.” 

Needless to say, having made up his 
mind to go, he did precisely the op- 
posite. A week later saw him still at 
St. Germain, getting more and more 
enmeshed each day. The spring was 
kind. There followed a series of flaw- 
less days; and what happy days they 
were in that inexhaustible Forest!— 
days in which they explored haunt 
after haunt of undreamed-of beauty— 
days of al-fresco picnics, of child- 
ish gossip over old, unhappy, far- 
off things—the forgotten glories of 
Francis I., Henry II., and Diane de 
Poitiers, of “Notre Henri Quatre,” of 
Anne of Austria and the pompous 
youth of the “Grand Monarque,” of ex- 
iled Stuarts learning too late what 
charity meant; or maybe they lived 
breathlessly through fights with Af- 
ghans and Zulus, through perils in 
snow-bound mountain-passes, in water- 
less deserts, or the monotonous veldt, 
until these peaceful glades were alive 
with the ghosts of desperate men, and 


resounded with the unholy sob of 
shells and the pitiless crack of Mar- 
tinis. 

They had arranged to journey on to- 
gether to Versailles, but it was not 
until the evening of their departure 
that Mrs. Heathcote broke silence on 
the topic which had brought them to- 
gether. West and she had strolled out 
after dinner on to the moonlit Terrace 
to bid it farewell. But after a few 
commonplace remarks on the magic 
panorama slumbering before her, Mrs. 
Heathcote sat down on the seat, and by 
a quiet movement of her skirt invited 
her companion to do likewise. 

“I may not get another chance,” she 
began, calmly; “but I owe you—shall I 
call it a confession? I have been mak- 
ing up my mind as to how much I 
should tell you, and have now decided 
to tell you all.” She stopped as if to 
gain strength, and West struck in hur- 
riedly :— 

“I don’t think you owe me any ex- 
planation. Had we not better forget 
the ring and its story?’ 

“So I have thought,” she _ replied; 
“but no; on the whole, you had better 
hear. I owe it to myself if not to you.” 

West nodded. “You are the best 
judge,” he remarked, almost to his 
cigar. 

“Let me begin from the beginning, 
then,” she said. “I was born and 
brought up in a country rectory in an 
old-fashioned way. My knowledge of 
life was absolutely nil: at best it came 
from sheepish flirtations with a callow 
curate—every girl, you will say, I sup- 
pose, can flirt by the light of nature; at 
its worst, from the gossip of a few 
girls as wise as myself. I married my 
husband when I was a child of eigh- 
teen, who knew as much about mar- 
riage as any uneducated child of eigh- 
teen can.” She stopped to draw her 
cloak about her with an expressive 
shiver. The next sentences came with 
a pathetic rush. “My husband was a 
mere boy, with much more money than 
was good for him or tor me. Unlike 
myself, he had been educated on moda- 
ern methods. We plunged into the 
whirl of socfety, and for a time I was 
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as happy as any girl could be who dis- 
covers what wealth and social status 
can give her. Then came disillusion- 
ment. It must come, I suppose, to us 
all; it came to me when I was but a 
young wife. No doubt, if I had been 
brought up differently, I might have 
accepted my awakening with equa- 
nimity. Any way, I didn’t. My hus- 
band was rich, and he was weak. 
Worst of all, he was as clay in the 
hands of every woman who chose to ex- 
ercise her power; and women, God 
knows!—some women—can be merci- 
less as well as vicious. We drifted 
apart; it was my fault—I didn’t think 
so then, but I think so now—for I was 
too angry to put out a hand to save 
him. He knew he was—was not what 
he ought to have been, He loved me 
after his fashion—that I also believe 
now, but I didn’t believe it then—and— 
and then he took to drinking. It is the 
old, old story; there were quarrels, and 
the breach grew wider. Our differences 
came to a head. We were both young 
and hot-tempered, and I had been 
trained to look on the life he was lead- 
ing as worse than death. We parted— 
I returned to my father, and he, after 
a few solitary months in London, went 
to the Cape.” Her eyes had filled with 
tears, and she had crumpled up one 
glove into a tight ball—these were the 
only signs of what the recital was cost- 
ing her. 

“Before he left,” she continued, “he 
came down to the Rectory—and I let 
him go. I was mad, drunk with indig- 
nation if you will, and I spurned him 
from my presence. He went; and the 
rest you know.” Her voice had choked. 
“That ring,” she added, drawing it 
softly from her finger, “had been a 
present from myself. I had given it 
him in those happy days of my court- 
ship and girlhood, when love had first 
come into my life.” The wistful ca- 
dences of her voice seemed to haunt the 
air with the balm of moonlight summer 
nights and lovers’ vows. “That scrap 
of a letter which you found—ah! I am 
glad he got it, for in it I had asked him 
to come back, and let the past be for- 
gotten.” 
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She broke off, and turned to him with 
eyes that awaited his verdict. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, he held 
out his hand. “I am both sorry and 
glad you have told me,” he said, with 
deep emotion; “sorry to have given you 
the pain of telling a stranger what he 
had no right to hear; but glad because” 
—his voice wavered in spite of himself 
—“if I honored you before, I honor you 
still more to-night.” 

She glanced back at him, the flicker 
of a happy smile in her pain-stricken 
eyes, and took his hand. It was as if 
they had clasped hands over a grave. 
“It seems so long ago,” she went on, 
presently, “that I can now talk about 
it calmly. I often wonder whether I 
am the same woman who went through 
that terrible ordeal. The past seven 
years have taught me much—they have 
taught me to forgive that poor boy all 
his foolish dissipation; and, thanks to 
you, I know that he had forgiven me. 
I was no fit wife for him—believe me, 
I was not. I ought never to have mar- 
ried him; but, like so many young girls, 
I mistook mere physical admiration for 
love. I now see that I never really 
loved him. If I had, I should have been 
more forbearing, for the quintessence 
of a woman’s love is the divine gift of 
charity. Yes, yes,” she added, almost 
impatiently, “it is; and the cruelty of 
my act lies here. My marriage ruined 
his life, while it saved mine. It taught 
me that love is not something which 
comes to a woman unasked for—that is 
the view of most girls and some 
women; but it is hopelessly wrong. 
Love, like everything else worth having 
in life, is something you must win. You 
remember the saying of Milton about 
the beautiful life and the beautiful 
poem. Well—love, real love, can only 
be won by a woman, can only be iIn- 
spired by a woman, when she makes 
her life beautiful. Ah! but I mustn't 
perplex you with my metaphysics—a 
woman’s metaphysics,” she added, with 
a smile. “You have your own creed, 
have you not? Supposing you go and 
fetch my brother, and forget all I have 
been saying.” 
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She rose, still smiling, and the inter- 
view was at an end. 

But if Everard West was reluctant to 
leave her before, he was doubly reluc- 
tant after that evening. And yet,abuse 
himself as he might, he could not point 
to any conclusive reason for staying. 
Mrs. Heathcote was not beautiful— 
that is to say, she had eyes whose mys- 
tery was inexhaustible, and a_ voice 
whose timbre had an uncanny way of 
vibrating long after words had been 
uttered, but most distinctly she was not 
beautiful—from the military point of 
view. West knew a dozen women who 
in beauty were vastly her superior, to 
talk to whom, however, he would not 
have walked across the Terrace. No; 
it was not her beauty which kept him 
at her side. But had Captain West 
been a psychologist, he would have rec- 
ognized that in reality it was under the 
spell of character and personality he 
had fallen. He was only beginning 
dimly to feel that in a woman, as in a 
man, mind can be a far more potent 
wizard than mere beauty of face or 
body. Her care for her delicate 
brother; her touching ways with the 
infants on the Terrace; her child-like 
purity of thought, shining in every 
word and lock; her virginal daintiness 
of soul, of which the twist of a ribbon 
in her hair, the posy of flowers in her 
belt, the subtle harmonies in her dress, 
seemed to be the outward and fragrant 
symbols,—these were what stole with 
hourly triumph over him. She seemed 
to move, to think, to have her being in 
an atmosphere which awed his senses 
and left him bewildered. Experience 
of life cannot be too dearly bought— 
that had been his own creed—and he 
had seen the world in its most naked 
and dirtiest aspects. But here was a 
woman who, like himself, had come 
into contact with human beings in thelr 
vilest phases, who had been forced to 
drink of sorrow and degradation, and 
who had come through the ordeal un- 
seathed. Not one speck of mire had 
soiled even the hem of her robe; she 
had seen the mud, had walked through 
the mud, and it had been powerless to 
hurt her. West had known beautiful 


women, clever women, honorable 
women; he had been intimate with 
women who were neither beautiful, 
clever, nor honorable; he had been “in 
love,” as most men, a dozen times; but 
not until. this week had he even 
dreamed of what reverence for woman- 
hood could mean. It was as if a new 
sense had suddenly swum into his ken, 
and had trampled contemptuously on 
the philosophy which had taken fifteen 
bitter years to build. And then there 
would surge over him, as he tossed on 
his sleepless bed, the hot consciousness 
that this new light had dawned on him- 
self, who had been—ah! what had he 
not been? 

“May I tell you how glad I am we 
met you?” she surprised him by _ re- 
marking one afternoon at Versailles as 
they had fled from perfunctory tramp- 
ing through its fatiguing  splen- 
dors to a seat in the gardens. “My 
brother has become a different mar. 1! 
cannot be too grateful ior the medicine 
of your society.” Her words touched 
him to the quick. 

“I never know when you are chaffing 
me,” he replied, tilting his straw hat 
nervously over his eyes. 

“That is unkind,” she replied, at 
once. “I meant it sincerely. You have 
given my brother a new lease of life.” 

“He is not the only man who has been 
altered,” West boldly rejoined: “1 
too——”’ 

“Might I not say something about 
chaffing?”’ she interrupted. “I thought 
eynics never altered. Cynicism is like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, is 
it not?” 

“But why persist in calling me a 
eynic? Is it quite fair?’ 

She looked at him in puzzled sim- 
plicity. “Perhaps you are right,” she 
said, thoughtfully. “Cynics, after all, 
are not enigmas, and y6u are a terrible 
enigma. Oh yes, you are,” smiling 
down his protest, “and you delight In 
the fact. What foolishness it is to say 
women are riddles! it is men who are 
the riddles. Man, I am sure, is the last 
riddle that will be solved by woman.” 

“But how does this apply?” 

“Well—pardon my frankness—but I 
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often wonder what you are going to do 
with yourself?’ The interest in her 
eyes and voice was unmistakable. 

“Do with myself?” he repeated, as if 
he disliked the idea. “Oh, I suppose do 
as I did before.” 

“What! go back to spill more blood in 
South Africa? If I were you, that ts 
just what I should not do.” 

“May I hear what you would do?” 

“Oh, certainly!’ She fiddled with 
her parasol, “I should retire and——” 

“Retire!” he laughed. “Retire and 
become a fat squire with an uncom- 
fortable past—become a decorous citi- 
zen, subscribe to the Primrose League 
and growl at Democracy—live a life as 
viciously respectable as was lived in 
that deplorable monument of impecca- 
ble taste.” He waved his hand at the 
facade of the palace, which surveyed 
them with its chilly glare of self-con- 
scious breeding. “Mrs. Heathcote, if 
you had lived my life you would know 
that that was impossible. I should be 
as much out of place in English coun- 
try life as the Siamese ambassadors 
were at the Court of Louis XIV.” 

“Impossible!” she echoed, warmly. 
“You of all persons to use that phrase, 
you who have—” He winced, as he 
always did, at such allusions. 

“I retract,” he said, slowly. “It 
might have been possible once; it is no 
longer so.” She was gazing at him 
questioningly. “I don’t think,” he re- 
plied gently, “you quite understand 
what I have been. Perhaps I am a rid- 
dle, but it’s not of my making. There 
was a time when your ideal was 
my ideal; but, after fifteen years 
of cutting throats, it only remains 
for me to continue cutting the 
throats that civilization in its own 
interest says must be cut. You tell me 
my view of life is all wrong—perhaps 
it is. I have never told you my story 
—I couldn't tell you all—but I will con- 
fide to you one episode. Have you 
guessed that I first went to South 
Africa because of a woman? That was 
fifteen years ago. I was a young sub, 
and knew everything. I was engaged 
to be married—in order to be jilted, I 
suppose. I was betrayed by a woman 


I had loved—vilely betrayed. So I 
went to South Africa and the devil to- 
gether—I beg your pardon, I was for- 
getting. Any way, I had my chance of 
being domesticated, and I made a mess 
of it; and since then the women I have 
met have done nothing to make me 
alter my verdict on the sex.” 

He paused, expecting her usual re- 
proaches, but instead she was looking 
at him with the tenderest sympathy. 
“IT am sorry,” she said in a _ whisper, 
“very sorry. We women have much to 
answer for. I had no idea that thut 
was your story. Forgive me for hav- 
ing spoken so lightly.” A smile broke 
into her eyes. “The riddle is solved,” 
she said, quickly. 

“And, like every bad riddle,“ he _ re- 
plied, “there is no proper answer.” 

“Oh no!” she rejoined, warmly, “the 
answer is yet to come. You simply 
made the same mistake that I did, You 
mistook physical admiration for love. 
Love can only be won.” 

“By the beautiful life,” 
rupted, bitterly. “And my 
been so beautiful.” 

“Not altogether, I fear,” she replied, 
half sadly. “But you have at least 
been unselfish—we all know that. 
Come, be honest, and admit that on 
that chord of unselfishness you can, .f 
you will, build up the beautiful sym- 
phony.” 

“Ah! if I could only believe you. But 
I have no sister, as you have your 
brother, to train myself-on. I have no 
one—no one.” 

She flushed. “No, not at present, but 
you can find a woman who would——” 
She broke off. Was it, West asked him- 
self with a delicious throb, because she 
could not trust herself?” 

“And then suppose I made another 
mistake? All women are not as you 
are—always saying they ought to be,” 
he added, seeing her troubled look. 

“Alas, no! I know that. But, be- 
lieve me, there are women——” in her 
eagerness she put a hand on his arm. 

He shrank back from her touch. The 


he  inter- 
life has 


movement was cruelly pathetic. “No, 
Mrs. Heathcote,” he said, almost 
fiercely; “your optimism does you 
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credit, but I am too old to change now. 
I shall have to go back to South Africa. 
Men of my life are not made to make 
any woman happy. If I had married 
that girl, I should have made her un- 
happier even than she is to-day. I do 
not know the woman, unless——” he 
turned unconsciously towards her. 


“See, there is Tom,” she salu, hur- 
riedly, “waiting for us.” 
He accepted the reproof humbly. 


“Forgive me,” he said, contritely; “I 
hardly knew what I was saying.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she 
replied, in a low voice. As they rose he 
saw her eyelashes sweep her burning 
cheek, and they were wet with tears. 

The next day he marched out into 
the hotel garden, where she was sitting 
with her Tauchnitz unread in her lap. 
He waved a slip of paper. 

“I need your advice,” he began. 
“There is trouble in South Africa, and 
they want me to leave at once. Shall 
I go?” 

She looked up at him and caught a 
quick breath. “Yes, go,” she said; “go 
with our good wishes.” 

He bit his moustache. “But yester- 
day you told me to stay at home.” 

“I thought,” she replied, with a slow 
smile, “that your experience told you 
that women were fickle. You surely 
don’t want further proofs.” 

“Then I must go?” he queried. She 
nodded, and without a word he went 
away to pack his things. 

When he returned they chattered idly 
for some minutes. “I am_ going,” he 
said at last, looking her full in the tace, 
“because you bid me. If I had decided 
for myself, I should have stayed.” 

“You are going to South Africa be- 
cause of a woman,” she _ interposed, 
lightly. 

“You are very cruel,” he broke out. 

“But you will come back,” and she 
smiled up at him. 

“Who knows? Even a Matabele 
shoots straight sometimes.” Her smile 
faded away. The grey wings of the 
grim angel seemed ‘for a moment to 
throw a shadow of pain across her face. 
“I want to come back,” he went on, 


“for life is beginning to be worth liv- 
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ing. May I tell you—in case I should 
not have another chance—that, thanks 
to you, I have recovered my belief in 
women.” 

She flushed a happy red. “Then I 
shall look out in the papers,” she an- 
swered, brightly, “because I shall see 
the belief in the telegrams.” 

He lingered. “Life is worth living,” 
he repeated, sadly. “I only wish i had 
something to live for. May I net 
hope?” he slipped in, pleadingly. A 
waiter came out with the unwelcome 
news that monsieur’s fiacre was 
avancé, 

He held out his hand. “Good-bye!” he 
muttered, huskily. She gave him her 
hand in silence and he raised it to his 
lips. She snatched it back, and then, 
as if repentant, drew off the signet- 
ring and handed it to him. 

“I may hope, then?” he cried in a joy- 
ous burst. 

“You will miss your train,” was all 
she said. “Au revoir!’ and without 
further words they parted. But as he 
drove away in the merry sunshine, the 
ring on his finger long continued to 
flash back the look of tender trust that 
had dawned in her moistened eyes. 


C. GRANT ROBERTSON. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE KING OF SIAM. 

“Imagination covers truth with her 
wings, while Charity bedews it with 
her tears,” says Ruskin. And it is cer- 
tain that truth need not be annihilated 
in picturing the kingdom of Siam as 
interesting and attractive in the present 
and hopeful for the future. A rapid 
sketch of an absolute monarchy ought 
to begin with the king. For the king of 
Siam is not only “Pra Djow yoo hooa” 
(the Lord over all), but “Djow Cheewitt” 
(the Lord of Life), and these familiar 
names for him among the people do not 
exaggerate his local importance. To 
every Siamese in the world, and to most 
Europeans in Indo-China, “the king” is 
a figure of commanding interest. This 
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test this fact. 
so inevitable that the common Siamese 
excuse for non-appearance, “Mii sabat’’ 
(“Not well’), creates no remark and no 


juterest never flags among the mem- 
bers of the Siamese colony, which has 
its headquarters in South Kensington, 
and it persists among Europeans who 
may have left Siam, and even severed 
all connection with the country and the 
court. When the king arrives in En- 
gland it will have a revival somewhat 
enlightening to the many to whom the 
word Siam now suggests nothing but 
white elephants, monstrous twins, and, 
perhaps, a faint memory of a storm ina 
political teacup in 1893. 

His Majesty King Chulalongkorn of 
Siam, now visiting Europe for the first 
time, is nearly forty-four. Even now, 
broken down to some extent by the anx- 
lety and grief of the past four years, he 
is an attractive and graceful personage, 
whose special kind of charm has been 
compared to that of the Stuart kings. 
It would not be at all surprising if the 
Siamese monarch had long ago _ suc- 
cumbed to the enervating atmosphere of 
the court life. That he has not done so 
must lead any one having even a dim 
conception of what he has lived through 
since his reign began, nearly twenty- 
nine years ago, to bewildered pity and 
not a little admiration. Consider the 
climate alone. An average shade tem- 
perature of 85° duriag about ten months 
of the year in Bangkok is accompanied, 
for at least six or seven of these, by 
damp so depressing that for many 
hours of each day the grasshopper is a 
burden and sustained thought almost 
impossible. The Siamese recognize the 
drawbacks of their climate, and they 
seldom attempt to do anything through 
ihe hottest hours of the day. The king 
sleeps through those hours, reviving 
again about five o’clock with the sud- 
den coolness of approaching sunset. 
Cabinet and Court, and, in fact, every 
Siamese in the land who can do as he 
pleases, follow the royal example in 
this; and the Cabinet sittings are held 
through the night. Even the sturdiest 
Europeans suffer and degenerate if they 
persistently forget that life in tropical 
plains must go slower than at home. 
Manya tombstone in the Bangkok ceme- 
tery, and some nameless graves in the 
jungles and swamps of the interior, at- 
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A low level of vitality is 


special interest. The chances are that 
the excuse is valid; but, whether or no, 
what does it signify? In Siam it is 
quite normal to be ill. And the mental 
atmosphere surrounding the Siamese 
king is also stulifying. The inner circle 
is, of course, entirely feminine. Though 
nowhere in the world is there more 
special womanly charm and goodness 
than in Siam, nowhere is the blighting 
influence of the clever woman, whose 
only road to power is through man’s 
lower nature and by the methods of in- 
trigue better exemplified than in Siam. 
Very little wider is the outlook in the 
case of the men who immediately sur- 
round his Majesty. 

As all place or preferment depends on 
the king, there are few, indeed, in Cab- 
inet or Court who dare or care to pre- 
sent unpleasant truth, the telling of 
which is so often the test of a friend. 
One of many pithy Siamese proverbs 
touches quaintly on this subject in say- 
ing, “Kong mii gnahm, Djow wa 
gnahm; dong dahm Djow” (“Things are 
all wrong, the chief says they are all 
right; one must agree with the chief’). 
The popular belief in the king’s power 
is unbounded. When the French gun- 
boats forced an entry to the Menam on 
July 13, 1893, and, anchoring in the mid- 
dle of the town, startled the most igno- 
rant native of Bangkok out of his 
habitual apathy, the first query of the 
populace was one of incredulous won- 
der. “Why do the French come? Do 
they imagine they can fight against Nii 
Luang?’ When, a fortnight later, the 
French gunboats Inconstant, Cométe 
and Lutin steamed out of the river to en- 
force acceptance of the French ulti- 
matum by a blockade of Siamese ports, 
there was as little real understanding 
of what had happened. But the revul- 
sion of feeling and the restoration of the 
old sense of confidence in their sov- 
ereign was most touching. “Ah! now 
it’s all right. Djow Cheewitt told the 
French to go away; and, of course, they 
had to go!” 
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One of the subjects of conversation in 
any group of Siamese nobles, male or 
female, is always as to who is “in favor” 
or “out of favor” with the king, the 
causes thereof, and the probable dura- 
tion of the state of exaltation or prostra- 
tion. And this undue consideration of 
the state of the royal weather is not 
confined to the Siamese. Many Euro- 
peans in Bangkok, of more or iess local 
importance, are as deeply interested in 
the royal moods as any of the Siamese 
can be; occasionally, too, as unblush- 
ingly frank in their subservience to 
them. From his earliest babyhood, in- 
deed, the king has lived in the stifling 
atmosphere of adulation. The royal 
vocabulary includes special words for 
everything belonging to him—from his 
eyebrow and his betel-box to his 
thoughts, feelings and observations. It 
has also lengthy proper names and pro- 
nouns, which ought always to be used 
in addressing him. 

The king is aware of and _ regrets 
many evils and absurdities which he 
cannot alter at once. He does what he 
ean. He _ has, by express command, 
raised all his male subjects on their feet 
when in his presence; and this alone is 
a great step; the thin end of a wedge, 
as it were. The moment you get off the 
floor and stand on your own legs, you 
take a different position in every re- 
spect. Itis probable that in a few more 
years’ time all compulsory crawling, 
even amongst the women, will be looked 
on as a symptom of being hopelessly be- 
hind the times. At present it is a sym- 
bol of the persistence of the feudal 
system in Siam. This also the enlight- 
ened king disapproves of. When quite 
a child, it saddened him to see how 
slavery kept the people down, and by an 
edict issued early in his reign all chil- 
dren of slaves are (theoretically) free, if 
born after 1868. That even the king’s 
“Dai” (“Be it so”) has not rapidly 
brought that actual freedom to the in- 
dividual which each must gradually 
work out for himself, in Siam as else- 
where, is not astonishing, except to 
those who expect the impossible. Cus- 


tom lies on us all with a weight deep al- 
most as life, and the people of Siam are 
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not yet ready for complete freedom. 
Nor are they, on the whole, unhappy 
in their vassalage. To quote from a 
trustworthy publication on this sub- 
ject: “Domestic slaves in Siam are 
rather feudal retainers than slaves, in 
the old West Indian sense. Cruelty is 
extremely rare, for the Siamese chief is 
naturally, being a Buddhist, mild and 
urbane in dealing with his following. 
. . . People still sell themselves and 
their families to a wealthy chief, who 
will pay off their debts, contracted 
through thriftlessness or gambling.” 

Laisser-faire is essentially engendered 
both in masters and servants, not only 
by the climate but by the religion of the 
country. In starting any innovation in 
Siam extreme inaction and unwilling- 
ness to resist is always met with. 
There is a temptation to ascribe this 
“laziness,” which the hustling Euro- 
pean complains of so loudly in the 
Siamese, entirely to the paralyzing 
effects of centuries of serfdom. It is, 
however, quite as much due to the 
Buddhist philosophy, prescribing as it 
does Nirvana as the highest happiness 
and non-resistance as the highest law 
of life. The struggling, pushing and 
grasping which characterize the modern 
Anglo-Saxon are outside the ken alike 
of a good Buddhist’s theory and of his 
practice. Thus the European introduc- 
ing his schemes into Siam, let such em- 
body reform of public works, of law, 
education, or what not, ought to have 
aims and purpose beyond mere money- 
getting if he hopes to make rapid head- 
way against the resigned indifference 
inbred by the Buddhist religion in the 
tropics. 

Mention has been made of _ special 
griefs and anxieties affecting the king 
during the last four years. These have 
been both national and personal. Of 
the latter, the death of the late crown 
prince of Siam, Prince Maha Vajirunhis, 
on January 4, 1895, in his eighteenth 
year, was a most crushing blow to his 
father. Great pains had been taken to 
educate the prince for the important 
post he was to fill. A first-class honor 


1 Siam: A Geographical Summary. Byj Mrs. 
Grindrod. 
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graduate of Oxford, his private tutor 
from 1888 to 1894 had devoted unusual 
powers of body and mind to the young 
crown prince, with an ardent generosity 
which has left its mark permanently on 
the people, although the tutor has 
quitted Siam forever and the boy is 
dead. For in those six years a deep in- 
terestin European methodsof education 
hau been roused not only in the royal 
father and son, but in several of the 
king’s brothers. And when the Siamese 
Kducation Department was organized 
in 1890, Prince Damrong, its able first 
minister, set energetically to work to 
formulate a complete system of national 
education. Another outcome of this 
movement was the attempt to give to 
other members of the royal and princely 
families some of the benefits of indi- 
vidual training already enjoyed by a 
few in England, and still fewer in Bang- 
kok. The movement was to be ex- 
tended to the daughters as well as the 
sons of princes, with an ultimate hope 
of reaching the king’s own daughters. 
Two schools were started with the royal 
approval and support. One, the Raja- 
kumar College, for princes (sons and 
nephews of the king), was opened pri- 
marily in the palace, anda corresponding 
one for girls was started on the Sunan- 
dalaya estate outside. After vicissi- 
tudes of more than four years, both 
these institutions are now compara- 
tively flourishing. The Royal School 
for Girls in Bangkok is so good an illus- 
tration of the king’s generosity and 
openness of mind that a few details of 
its history are here fitting. The school 
opened with eight pupils, daughters of 
leading princes and nobles, in March, 
1893. In choosing the teachers who 
helped to start it, three leading features 
of the proposed school had to be re- 
membered. These were: (1) Respect for 
the non-interference with the Buddhist 
religion; (2) The teaching wasto be based 
on the vernacular; (3) Some technical 
training was to be included in the curric- 
ulum. In the preliminary study of the 
language and people undertaken by 
these ladies before leaving England 
much help had been given by four 
Siamese girls who had been at school in 
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England for several years—the only fe- 
malestudents whom the Siamese govern- 
ment have sent to Europe. Two of 
these charming Siamese girls—Maa 
Chun and Maa Mee—accompanied the 
three English ladies out to Bangkok in 
November, 1892, and shared with great 
courage and devotion all the initiatory 
struggles. Maa Kum and Maa Sood fol- 
lowed a year later. It is difficult to 
imagine how the educational seedling 
could have been firmly rooted, as it is, 
without the work of these four Siamese 
girls, whose names will live in the 
faithful history of Siam. 

The initial difficulties were great. 
Owing to a change in the Ministry of 
Education, Prince Damrong having 
been transferred to the Department of 
the Interior in 1892, there was much ob- 
struction and delay. The annoyances 
with the French, which culminated in 
July, 1893, were already absorbing the 
thoughts of king and Cabinet, and fol- 
lowing them, of the royal ladies. There 
seemed actually to be no desire for the 
school, except on the part of a few in- 
dividuals; and for months the original 
number of eight did not increase. 
Liberal salaries and a splendid dwell- 
ing for the teachers kept their surplus 
energies from explosion for a time, and 
they worked and waited, always hoping 
for more pupils and some personal in- 
terest in their efforts from the “inside” 
of the palace. Many mistakes were 
made by the first superintendent in her 
ignorance, and in her eagerness to util- 
ize the short time—the engagement be- 
ing only for three years. The heavy ex- 
pense of the school was borne by the 
king without a murmur, although, from 
any details that came to his knowledge, 
it must have seemed to him most futile 
expenditure during the first two years. 
But the pupils, though few in number, 
were all intelligent and even extremely 
clever girls, mostly destined to be impor- 
tant wivesand mothers. The pupilslived 
day and night in the school, except dur- 
ing holidays, thus coming so rapidly 
under the English ladies’ influence that, 
nearly a year before their engagements 
were to end, they felt that the work was 
worth continuing. Great difficulty was 
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found, however, in making a new agree- 
ment with the minister of education, on 
such lines as would continue the neces- 
sary freedom of the teachers in regard 
to the internal management of the 
school; and after eight months of most 
weary corresponding and interviewing, 
it seemed as if the school must collapse. 
At last, within three weeks of the date 
that should terminate her engagement, 
it was suggested to the superintendent 
that she should appeal to the king, who 
was probably unaware of the actual 
state of matters. A brief letter was 
written in Siamese, too hurriedly and 
eagerly and despairingly to admit of 
hunting about for polite phrases or 
veiled truths. After deploring the col- 
lapse that seemed imminent, the peti- 
tioner reminded his Majesty that many 
leading educationists in England had 
been interested in the starting of the 
school four years previously, and 
begged the king to consider the ques- 
tion of continuing it, or at least to in- 
spect it personally before condemning. 
That the supreme king should be so 
addressed by a mere foreign woman in 
the employ of his Education Office must 
have startled him, and that he re- 
sponded as he did was probably one of 
the most delightful surprises that the 
writer of the letter had ever received. 
Two days after sending the appeal, and 
while there was still great uncertainty 
that it would ever reach the king, came 
a courteous reply in English, stating 
his Majesty’s intention not only to con- 
tinue the school, of which he approved, 
but to visit it himself when he should 
have leisure to do so. And the same 
evening came the minister of education 
to sign formally the long-disputed 
agreement. A telegram was at once 
sent to Cambridge, authorizing imme- 
diate engagement of two new teachers. 
The elder, a distinguished London M.A., 
became superintendent in June, 1896, 
and under her able management the 
school is now flourishing. His Majesty 
kept his promise to visit the school. Be- 
fore the first superintendent left Bang- 
kok, she had the satisfaction of an in- 
spection visit from both king and 
queen. Their Majesties spent two 
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hours amongst the children and a few 
specially invited guests, charming 
every one by their graciousness and in- 
telligence. The queen made a capital 
speech in Siamese, expressing her satis- 
faction fluently, and promising her 
warm support. 

These two upper class schools in 
Bangkok are recent efforts. For many 
years before a number of the king’s 
near relatives have come to Europe for 
education, and chiefly to England. Ox- 
ford has been usually the finishing 
school for the more ambitious of the 
Anglo-Siamese students. One of the 
most promising of all, Mom Rajawong 
Saiyoot, is, however, studying for the 
Mechanical Sciences Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, where also Prince Charoon, a 
nephew of the king, took a law degree 
last year. The two oldest sons of the 
king, Prince Rabee, a graduate in law, 
and Prince Kitya Kaun, were both at 
Oxford, and both now hold responsible 
positions in Bangkok. Prince Rabee, on 
returning to Siam in 1895, became pri- 
vate secretary to the king, who greatly 
appreciates the trained capacities of 
this able and charming young prince. 
Prince Kitya Kaun is director-general 
of education, an agreeable innovation, 
on the whole, for those who have deal- 
ings with that department. He mar- 
ried his cousin, the eldest daughter of 
Prince Dewawongse, and of their little 
son, his first grandchild, the king is ex- 
tremely proud. 

The present crown prince of Siam is 
the eldest son of the queen-regent, who 
heads the government in the absence of 
the king. The crown prince was study- 
ing in England when, on the death of 
his half-brother, Prince Maha Vajirun- 
his, he was proclaimed heir to the 
throne. He is now working with a pri- 
vate tutor in Surrey, and is said to be 
clever, industrious and thoughtful. 

The king's amour propre is very strong, 
and he has a keen sense of the recogni- 
tion which the world expects a monarch 
to show, in response to devoted and 
loyal service. One of the most bitter 
details of his sufferings during the 
French invasion in 1893 was his inabil- 
ity to protect his trusty gemeral, Pra 
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Yaut, from the consequences of. rash 
loyalty: Pra Yaut was in command of 
a small detachment of Siamese soldiers 
at a border post on the Mekong River, 
which, unknown to him, had been ceded 
to the French by the government in 
Bangkok. The difficulties and delays of 
communication in a country without 
railways, and practically without roads 
or efficient telegraph service, must here 
be noted. Pra Yaut, acting under the 
express orders of his immediate superior 
otticer, determined, with unusual cour- 
age and patriotism, to resist the French 
detachment who came to take over the 
post; and a skirmish between his sol- 
diers and the French tirailleurs anamites 
took place, in which the French com- 
mander, M. Grosgurin, was killed by a 
bullet which struck him through the 
open verandah of the Anamite house 
round which the skirmish took place. 
The French maintained, in spite of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, that 
Grosgurin was shot at deliberately in 
cold blood by Pra Yaut without any 
provocation, and the trial of Pra Yaut 
for murder by French judges was one 
of the concessions wrung irom the 
Siamese by the French blockade of the 
Menam in July, 1893. The trial took 
place in Bangkok, and sentence was 
given in the French Legation-house 
there in June, 1894, the condemnation 
of Pra Yaut by his French judges being 
a foregone conclusion. That Pra Yaut 
was a patriot in the making is prob- 
able; that the bold action which he 
took in his zeal for the king was in ac- 
cordance with the military orders he 
had received is certain; that his condem- 
nation as a murderer was utterly un- 
just, expert lawyers, both English and 
French, who defended him in the 
“Mixed” court in Bangkok, proved con- 
clusively at the time to the unpreju- 
diced; and that he is expiating his cruel 
sentence nobly, no one who saw the re- 
signed dignity with which he received 
it from his French judges can doubt. 
“Vingt années de travaux foreés A 
Bangkok.” 

How hideous it sounded in the stifling 
damp ef that June day, the shrieking 
steam-launches on the river, and garru- 
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lous crows and crickets in the French 
Legation-grounds all seeming, in their 
noisy freedom, to taunt the condemned 
one. A further piling on of the agony 
had, indeed, been suggested in the pro- 
posal to transport Pra Yaut to the 
French penal settlement of Poulo 
Condor, an island off Cochin China. 
This refinement of cruelty, however, 
was spared to Pra Yaut and to the king, 
who stubbornly refused to consent to it. 
The suffering of the previous year had, 
indeed, been terrible. It had begun 
with the night of suspense, July 13, 
1893, when the sudden forcible entry of 
the Menam by the French threw the 
whole palace into consternation. A 
bombardment was dreaded; and this 
might have included the destruction of 
thousands of women and children. 
Fear and horror and incredulous won- 
der were universal. The people seemed 
to have lost allreason. The police force, 
never of much account, became utterly 
disorganized, and theft, violence and 
murder, both in Bangkok and in the in- 
terior, went unpunished. A blind 
hatred of all “farangs” (Europeans) 
seized the common people, ignorant, un- 


taught, their absolute faith in the 
omnipotence of their beloved king 
rudely shaken for the first time. Euro- 


peans were in actual danger in their 
ordinary daily life. A party of English, 
including two ladies, rowing in the 
moonlight in an apparently peaceful 
“Klong” (one ofthe many tributary riv- 
ers of the great Menam) were startled by 
the sudden descent in their midst of a 
heavy brick. It had been thrown from 
the jungly banks, probably by some 
timid peasant in blind anger at foreign 
foes. Such incidents were at that time 
of almost daily occurrence in Bangkok. 
The king was completely prostrated for 
a long time from the effects of the many 
blows to his pride and patriotism. That 
he finally recovered, and is now visit- 
ing the Europe that menaced him, eager 
to learn and willing to forgive, is proof 
both of strength and magnanimity. 
From this visit to Burope, in improved 
health, his intelligence and experience 
sharpened by daily contact with stimu- 
lating novelty, great things may result. 
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We have a “chiel amang us takin’ 
notes” with the cautious and humorous 
observation of the clever Oriental. 
Very little of that which passes before 
him will escape the king’s notice. Let 
those who surround him, European and 
Siamese, look to it that the king has 
at least a glimpse of the dark as well as 
of the bright side of European civiliza- 
tion. If he could see by some flash of in- 
spiration the degraded conditions under 
which so many millions live in civilized 
England, and realize how necessary an 
adjunct some of these conditions are to 
the dazzling polish of “society,” would 
he be eager to transplant our customs to 
Siam, without counting the cost? Serf- 
dom lingers openly in Siam; but there 
the poor man is never hungry and sel- 
dom discontented or vicious. Polygamy 
is legal; but no woman is outcast if 
faithful to her best feelings, and mon- 
strous inhumanity to children is almost 
unknown. Alas! that all such evils 
should thickly crowd In the wake of 
much that is named “civilization.” 
B. A. SMITE. 





From La Espana Moderna. 
PEREZ GALDOS AND PEREDA IN THE 
SPANISH ACADEMY. 

If any one not familiar with the works 
of Pérez Galdés should read his intro- 
ductory address to the Spanish Acad- 
emy, and by means of this essay try to 
imagine the literary personality of the 
great novelist, it is certain that the 
representation thereby formed would be 
as different from the reality as _ the 
grotesque figures reflected in convex or 
concave glasses are from the original 
objects. 

In fact, this discourse is, perhaps, 
among all the writings of Galdés, the 
one which has the least personal stamp 
of the author and is the least like his 
own work. It lacks spontaneity and, at 
times, appears almost forced. It would 
seem as if the merits and defects of the 
literary work of the author of “Angel 
Guerra” had been inverted in this dis- 


course. What most preponderates and 
offers a wide mark to the public is just 
what is least noteu in the “Episodios,” 
and in “Las Novelas espafiolas contem- 
poraneas,” and, on the other hand, the 
conditions that have gained such gen- 
eral and legitimate applause for these 
works, are the very ones that seem dead 
and insipid in the academic oration. 

To be more explicit, Galdés, in the long 
series of creations of his strong and 
fruitful literary fantasy, has never paid 
excessive attention to beautifying his 
manner of writing nor to tempering it 
to the canons of the pure and classic 
Spanish so famous in our Golden Age. 
But, strangely enough, this very quality 
which is lacking in his most celebrated 
novels predominates in his discourse, 
written with all the rhetorical correc- 
tion and elegance that an academic 
document demands. On the other hand, 
that in which the principal beauty of 
his works consists, the vigorous and 
plastic evocation of the reality, the 
original and fecund vein of the various 
representations of life, the abundance 
of ideas and the facile and novel way 
of expressing them, are what we most 
miss in this discourse. 

Probably this rare inversion is due to 
academic mediation. Given the power 
oft custom, it is strange that an em- 
inently literary man, whose reputation 
does not need official consecration and 
cannot be increased in the slightest by 
the academic medal, should, neverthe- 
less, desire to enter the Academy and 
even accept the humble part of a postu- 
late, like Zola, who has already called 
twenty times at the door of the im- 
mortals and is still in the mood to go on 
knocking. Galdés has not been obliged 
to pass this annoying novitiate, and I do 
not believe that he, nor any other Span- 
ish writer of his reputation, would show 
the patient constancy of the author of 
“La Terre,” if it were not for the 
pleasure of renouncing the distinction 
once obtained, and returning imme- 
diately all the rebuffs. It is true that 
in France, republic as it is, the prestige 
of tinsel is greater than with us. The 
cassock of the Academy, the cross, even 
the ferule of an official of Public In- 
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s.uuction, has there an importance not 
recognized here, or, at least, not con- 
fessed. After all, the prestige of the 
Academy is impressed upon its neo- 
phytes, and the case is rare of a Sellés 
who enters that mansion intoning a 
beautiful and careless hymn of inde- 
pendence. 

Sefior Pérez Galdés has not the aca- 
demic temperament, but whether cour- 
tesy towards his companions or respect 
for thelearned corporation, as the Acad- 
emy is generally called, has caused him 
to give it the due measure of solemnity, 
no one knows; but of this contrast be- 
tween his temperament and his desire 
was born the discourse. 

‘lnis does not mean that the entrance 
essays to the Academy necessarily de- 
mand a capitis diminutio of the literary 
faculties of their authors. Neither in 
treating of genius not academic is this 
proposition axiomatic. But in the case 
of Galdés, who is very retiring, in fact, 
almost a recluse, the disparity between 
his own theory and practice and the 
academic type of literature has led him, 
perhaps, to mentally exaggerate the re- 
strictions of the latter; to imagine the 
Academy a species of ogre ready to de- 
vour with its indignation whoever dares 
oppose its traditions or break away 
from its decrees. In his manifest de- 
sire not to be lacking in any way before 
the house, the great novelist appears 
like a clever and brilliant man who finds 
himself suddenly among people whom 
he wishes to please, but whose tastes 
and opinions are unknown to him; and 
who limits himself to generalities in- 
stead of giving free play to his original 
and sparkling conversation. 

In this address may be noted vacilla- 
tion, force, self-contradiction. It has 
all the appearance of a work dictated by 
the force of circumstances. 

In the first place, it does not carry out 
the idea suggested by the theme. No 
one who knows the works of Galdés, 
could doubt that in debating on “Pres- 
ent Society as Material for Novels,” the 
author of “The Episodes” would have 
made a delightful sociological study if 
he had not been writing his introduc- 
tory essay to the Spanish Academy. 
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In his address he handles this inter- 
esting subject as if it were a live coal. 
He, such a connoisseur of the novel and 
such a masterly delineator of contem- 
porary society has indeed allowed him- 
self to make some timely observations, 
like those relating to the actual middle 
class, but the greater part of his dis- 
course is only a new edition of the hack- 
neyed disquisitions on the lack of col- 
lective ideals or the principles of unity 
of our time, with the inevitable varia- 
tions on moral and zxsthetic confusion. 

This is the philosophy of history, and, 
as if that were not enough, the philoso- 
phy of contemporaneous history. But, 
then, this has all been repeated so many 
times. In my student days they talked 
of this. Then they said that we were in 
a transition period, and were wavering 
between old principles near dissolution 
and new ones still in embrye. We 
knew not where we were, nor where the 
evils, each greater than the other, origi- 
nated. There existed, even in that time, 
not so far distant, a vague Hegelism, 
and, on the other hand, Max Nordau 
was not known in Spain or France, 
where he has since become so popular 
by means of translations, nor probably 
in his own country. Perhaps he was: 
also a student and occupied himself 
more with beer and Gretchens and stu- 
dents’ quarrels than with the ulcers of 
modern society. 

Now the “period of transition” has 
passed to the limbo of old formulas, and 
in its place we have “the evil of the 
century,” “the dawn of civilization’ 
and similar phrases prettier and more 
expressive, perhaps, but no more cele- 
brated nor popular than was that in its 
day. 

Even in the eulogy of Don Leon 
Galindo Vera, his predecessor in the 
Academy, Sefior Galdés made the same 
deviations. Indeed, having eulogized 
Don Galindo de Vera at all seems al- 
most like an unfortunate joke. Not 
that Galindo was not a man of merit; on 
the contrary, he was a conscientious 
lawyer, author of a minute commentary 
on mortgage laws, which is still largely 
studied and of which many editions 
have been made. Moreover, he was a 
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good writer of Spanish, principally in a 
grammatical sense. But his talent has 
nothing in common with that of the 
author of “Fortunata and Jacinla.” It 
is entirely different. When Galddés 
writes that Galindo knew how to give 
a form of undeniable beauty to ques- 
tions of law, there is no alternative but 
to consider this eulogy a joke. I do 
not know whether the noted author of 
“La Desheredada” (The Disinherited) 
is familiar with the mortgage laws,—he 
is not a novelist, obliged to devote him- 
self to such reading, unless for some ex- 
ceptional case,—but if, by chance, he 
should study them, he would surely find 
out that this legal monument, so often 
consulted when it was first published, 
and representing still tomany the height 
of legal attainment, can not be a work of 
undeniable beauty, no matter how much 
it may be praised, for Don Galindo, al- 
though a good lawyer and a good 
writer, was not a Papiniani nor a 
Savigny. 

However, the details of the eulogy to 
Sefior Galindo Vera matter little; this 
part of the academic discourse is sec- 
ondary. In France it is entirely differ- 
ent, for there the new member of the 
corporation is obliged to make an ora- 
tion upon the academician whose seat 
he has taken. 

The worst of it is, that when Peréz 
Galdés unrolls the subject of his dis- 
course, he limits himself to expounding 
some general truths and comes to the 
conclusion that the lack of the elements 
of unity favors literary florescence; 
from which he deduces the fact that 
there is much that is false in what is 
called the “Legend of the Golden 
Age.” 

This is open to discussion. Surely, in 
treating of deeds, historical experience, 
and not dialectics, should be called upon 
to decide the case; for in questions of 
this sort, the “must be” of philosophic 
deduction does not take precedence, but 
the “it is so,” of historic deeds. It is 
probable that if a minute investigation 
could show clearly whether or not there 
are in cultivated society the firm ele- 
ments of unity, it would not have great 
influence upon the development and 


worth of its literature, although it 
would certainly affect its character and 
the variety and intensity of its forms 
and subjects. But in all former times 
when the elements of unity have pre- 
dominated, as now when they are in 
decadence, literature has had something 
of autonomy, of individuality, of revolu- 
tionism which tries to emancipate itself 
from exterior control; hence, it is not 
rare to observe great daring in letters in 
periods when liberty was greatly re- 
stricted and authority not only vigorous 
and respected, but even arbitrary and 
despotic. 

As to the Golden Age, it is doubtful 
whether the historical revision to which 
Sefior Galdés alludes would reduce it to 
the category of mere legends. What 
erudition has made and can still make 
clear is that there were bad writers in 
the golden ages, just as there are in 
every age, and that all writers were not 
Cervantes nor Quevedos. But the exist- 
ence of certain periods during which the 
florescence of letters has been greater 
than in others is undoubted. 

It is an historic fact that does not re- 
quire any other confirmation than the 
remembrance that, in those centuries 
(which are not necessarily chronological 
centuries) there lived and wrote the 
most famous authors of a_ definite 
national literature, and that the master- 
pieces produced during those periods 
were far superior in quantity and 
quality to those which the literary his- 
tory of the anterior and succeeding 
epochs shows. What may be discussed 
is the explanation of this historical 
phenomenon, or the theories relating 
to the Golden Age; although it is not 
strange that literature, like other mani- 
festations of human activity subject to 
biological laws, should have, after its 
period of adolescence, full maturity and 
florescence, the decadence which is 
analogous to the old age of human be- 
ings. 

Be this as it may, the last part of 
Sefior Galdés’ discourse, referring to the 
Golden Ages, shows clearly that how- 
ever great may have been his desire to 
please his companions in presumed im- 
mortality, the author of “Nazarin” has 























not yet reached the point of abdicating 
his independent judgment. In all the 
discourse there is a mixture of timidity 
and daring, and it is doubtless owing 
to this fact that the essay seems more 
like a sketch than a finished work. 


Sefior Menéndez Pelayo’s reply to 
Seflor Pérez Galdés, is a good study of 
the latter considered as a novelist. 
The impartiality with which the illus- 
trious critic judges a thesis so opposed 
to his own views is worthy of praise, 
especially as he recognizes the inde- 
pendence of zsthetic standards as ap- 
plied to the religious and meral judg- 
ment which such a work deserves, ac- 
cording to the beliefs of those who ap- 
preciate it from this point of view. 

The place in the history of the modern 
novel, which Sefior Pérez Galdés holds 
is most justly indicated by Sefior Me- 
néndez Pelayo. His opinion that the 
work of Galdés, as a novelist, can only 
be compared, in contemporaneous lit- 
erature, to Balzac’s “Comedie Hu- 
maine”—and I should add to Zola’s 
“Rougon Macquart”—is well grounded. 
With the exception of these writers, 
there is not in modern literature a novel- 
ist who can compare with Galdés in the 
richness and variety of his creations; 
and as to his execution few surpass him. 

But what most injures him, as well as 
the majority of Spanish writers, espe- 
cially writers of fiction, is that he has 
as his scene of action, merely one cor- 
ner of the earth. The “Rougon Mac- 
quart” have a circulation throughout all 
civilized countries, not because the 
French language is almost universal, 
but because France and French cus- 
toms interest the international public. 
In Galdés’ work, no matter how exact 
and dramatic may be his representation 
of the private life of the Spain of our 
time, the affair is of local interest, that 
is to say, of national interest. Although 
there may be many foreign translations 
of Sefior Galdés’ novels, he cannot have 
the European celebrity that a French, 
English or German writer of his literary 
ability would surely have obtained. 

Sefior Menéndez Pelayo points out 
three periods or three styles in the work 
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of the great Spanish novelist. The first 
that of the “National Episodes;” the 
second that of “Dofia Perfecta,” 
“Gloria,” “Marianela,” and “La fa- 
milia de Leon Roch;” the third that 
which begins with “La Desheredada.” 
Nevertheless, the author of “The His- 
tory of A2sthetic Ideas,” admits that in 
“Angel Guerra” there is begun a new 
period, not yet finished, in Galdés’ 
novels. 

In my opinion, this may be considered 
as a fourth period in which the novel- 
ist has wished to attempt various new 
forms, but I believe that it begins with 
“La Incognita” and “Realidad,” in 
which the author, presenting the two 
phases, external and internal, of the 
same action, achieves the so-called 
novela novelesca (novel-like novel) and 
the psychological novelat the same time. 
He continues with “Angel Guerra,” 
“Nazarin” and “Halma;” these last two 
novels represent a new style of Galdés’ 
writings, even if they may not be con- 
sidered as his most important works. 
In reality, the period from “Fortunata 
and Jacinla” to “Angel Guerra” may be 
called the culmination of the realistic 
work of Pérez Galdés, and these two 
novels are, perhaps, the most finished 
and perfect that he has written. 


The address of Sefior Pereda, whose 
reception followed shortly after that of 
Sefior Pérez Galdés, turns upon the 
regional novel (la novela regional). The 
illustrious author of “Sotileza” defines 
this kind of novel as one whose plot is 
developed in a province or village that 
has its own life and character, its dis- 
tinct and proper coloring which enter 
into the work as the principal part of it. 
From the opinions given in the address, 
one infers that the regional novel is al- 
most always a rural novel, with the 
popular customs, and that it is charac- 
teristic of it to give great importance 
to the landscape. 

For lack of space I shall not attempt 
to criticise the opinions of Sefior Pereda 
regarding regionalism in general. 1 be- 
lieve that it is more a question of facts 
than theories. Where the local feelings 
are deeply rooted it is not easy to over- 
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come them, but it is more difficult to 
create and extend them beyond their 
natural limit, because they are in a 
great measure the remains of a historic 
state which has died out, and whose 
resurrection is hardly possible judging 
by the sociological data that we have 
to-day. 

The principal Eurepean countries are 
composed of various districts, just as 
Spain is,—small states that have had an 
independent life at one time. The 
fusion has been more rapid in some 
countries than in others; France being 
the one in which a vigorous idea of 
national unity first appeared, to which 
fact, perhaps, our neighbor owes the 
preponderance which {t enjoyed for so 
long a time and the resistance which it 
has odered in dangerous crises in its 
history. In Spain there are many 
proofs, some of which are as sad as the 
parts taken by local sentiment in the 
political class during the civil wars of 
this century, showing that there is still 
mucu to be desired in the way of na- 
tional union in our country. 

The regionalism, to which Sefor 
Pereda refers, is not of this class. Love 
of one’s own country and affection for 
its customs and places are not to be 
censured, but in practical life this ten- 
dency has been mingled with declara- 
tions of exclusiveness and local egoism, 
which have made people look with more 
distrust than confidence upon regional- 
ism; although it may be only just to dis- 
tinguish the exact class of which he 
treats before attempting to judge it. 

As to the historic antecedents of the 
regional novel in Spain, it is very doubt- 
ful if there can be granted to this, as 
Sefior Pereda wishes, the writ of suc- 
cessor to what Alemfn, Hurtado de 
Mendoza, Quevedo and Cervantes him- 
self, and many other ingenious chron- 
iclers of picardia (roguery) cultivated. 

Our typical novel, la novela picaresca 
(the rogue story) was not a regional 
novel, as Sefior Pereda appears to un- 
derstand it; that is, a rustic novel of 
country customs; it was, on the con- 
trary, a novel of city life, and could not 
be anything else. The rogues ;Pfcaros) 
who were its leading characters had 
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their fields of action in the populous 
cities, not in the country. There they 
lived, fleeing from pursuit, or hastening 


to new cities to practise their arts. The 
vagabond is urban,—a parasitic being 
who clings to the centres of life, to the 
great nuclei of population, and not to 
the country where elements for his sub- 
sistence are lacking. 

The regional novel, cultivated as mar- 
vellously as Sefior Pereda knows how to 
cultivate it, will produce, without doubt, 
beautiful creations, but the regionalism 
in it will be a mere incident, and will 
have only the value of an accessory con- 
tributing to the action, and will be sim- 
ply local color. The action of “So- 
tileza,” placed as it is in an Andalusian 
landscape, would not have lost in any 
way if this landscape had been painted 
by Sefior Pereda in Cantéibria. The 
local individualism is secondary. 

in a novel the human is the principal 
element. The natural way in which 
the events are unfolded can be greatly 
varied by a good writer, according to 
circumstances, but the beauties of land- 
scape belong to so-called descriptive 
poetry rather than to the novel. There- 
fore, when the new academician says in 
his address that the “regional novel has 
more points of unity with nature than 
with society and with the eternity of 
art rather than with the human artifice 
of circumstances,” he expresses, ac- 
cording to my judgment, mistaken opin- 
ions. 

In the novel, nature, in the sense in 
which, doubtless, Sefior Pereda uses 
this word, cannot be of more impor- 
tance than the characters. 

The novelist, like the historian, is a 


narrator—a painter, if you wish—of 
human experiences. In his_ stories, 
human passions and feelings must 


surely predominate over mountains and 
valleys, trees and waves, which are very 
beautiful, but which lack spiritual life, 
and even significance and reality if 
there is not a human eye to behold them. 
Even though they are gazed upon with 
rapture and all their beauty deeply ap- 
preciated, this in itself is not sufficient 
to give body to a novel, although it may 
afford a great addition to the brightness 


























and animation of the picture. It is the 
background of the painting, but the 
figures algo are needed. 

In a fiery declamation against foreign 
influence or foreign imitation, Sefor 
Pereda gives one of his reasons for pre- 
ferring the regional novel. It is, ac- 
cording to his opinion, purely Spanish, 
because the foreign manners and cus- 
toms which belong to the great cities 
have not yet penetrated the country. 

Senor Pereda’s ideas have almost al- 
ways a conventional appearance. He 
does well to inveigh against foreignism, 
but, the very persons who applaud his 
ideas of reform will go on dressing like 
the English and eating French dishes, 
reading foreign books and doing all in 
their power to scandalize the illustrious 
author of “Pefias Arriba,”’ whose lead- 
ership they will not follow. To do this 
would be more logical and more reason- 
able than to concede too much impor- 
tance to the dangers of that imitation 
which to-day is so universally prac- 
tised. 

No civilized country lives in isolation, 
nor has ever lived in it, although inter- 
national communication at present may 
be more continuous, owing to the dis- 
coveries which have drawn all lands 
together, obliterating even distance. 

The desire to become familiar with 
tue life of other countries and to assimi- 
late the good that may be in it, instead of 
secluding one’s self among one's tribe, 
is a part of our modern civilization. 

All countries study and copy each 
other more or less. Even bull fights 
have become alien and take out natural- 
ization papers in foreign countries. But 
in what part of the globe, except in 
China, do people use and abuse the 
commonplace arguments against the 
imitation of foreign ideas and customs 
as they do here in Spain? One would 
think that other countries remained 
shut up in their shells, like mollusks, 
and that we alone felt cosmopolitan cu- 
riosity and took our benefits wherever 
fortune presented them; like the law- 
yer-poet of the plagiarists. 

It would be lamentable if we had to 
copy as much as they say we do, not on 
account of the copying itself, but for 
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the cause, because of our backwardness, 
of our lack of that original progress 
which would have made us worthy of 
being models and not mere copyists. 
With all that has been said of our eager 
desire to imitate foreign things, it is 
very probable that in the end we may 
be one of those countries that partici- 
pate the least in the universal communi- 
cation of ideas and customs. 

The dangers of imitation are not 
really to be feared. No country can be- 
come foreign while it preserves the 
conditions of its own life. The adven- 
titious elements will not be assimilated, 
they will be merely superficial and will 
only exercise a light and secondary in- 
fluence upon it. And what it does ab- 
sorb and appropriate, it will mark with 
tue stamp of its own individuality. Ifa 
country should lead to-day a life of iso- 
lation, people would suppose that it 
intended a collective suicide, and had a 
desire to take up a retrogressive march, 
a march whose ending could only be 
compared to the state of those two 
eminently traditional countries, Turkey 
and Morocco. If a choice were to be 
made between abolishing the Pyrenees 
or the Straits of Gibraltar, it would be 
better for us to abolish the Pyrenees. 
But this is not necessary; in order to 
live in communication with the world 
and within contemporaneous civiliza- 
tion, a country need not sacrifice its 
character nor its originality, which 
must not consist, however, of an ardent 
desire to resuscitate the sixteenth cen- 
tury at the end of the nineteenth. 
Translated for the LivinG AG& from the Spanish 

of E. Gomez Baquero by Jean Kaymond Bidwell. 





From The Scottish Review. 
NEW LIGHT ON BURNS.' 


To the centenary of the death of 
Robert Burns we owe some notable 


1 The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. Revise’ by William Wal- 
lace. 4Vols. Ed'nburgh. 1896. 


The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by WIl- 


liam Ernest Henley and Thomas F, Henderson, 
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additions to Burns literature. When 
the descriptive illustrated catalogue of 
the Exhibition held in Glasgow last 
summer is completed, there will be 
available to the student, asadirect prod- 
uct of the centenary, a hitherto un- 
dreamt of corpus of Burnsiana, in the 
best acceptation of the term. To the 
querulous query of the uninterested 
or half-interested man-—“‘What possible 
new light can be thrown on the poet, 
whose life and work have for a hun- 
dred years been subjected to scrutiny of 
unparalled closeness?” no answer 
suould be required but the contents of 
the volumes before us. There we learn, 
from innumerable revisions, correc- 
tions, and fresh facts, how little of 
really valid labor has hitherto been 
spent on Burns, how neglected has been 
the study of his origins, and how neces- 
sary it was to put on record the best-in- 
formed estimate formed by the present 
generation of the lifeand worksof Burns, 
and of his place in literature. Though 
the myth which envisages Scotland’s 
greatest son as a drunken gauger, un- 
cultured, and a singer by accident, has 
almost disappeared from this country, 
gross ignorance of the truth about both 
his conduct and his education still re- 
mains to be sapped, as is shown by the 
example of the poet-laureate, mourning 
—and not to be comforted—over the 
blindness of Scotsmen to their hero’s 
faults. Inquisitiveness and the craving 
for novelty are ever creating new 
myths. Mr. Wallace has demolished a 
few of these concerning the poet him- 
self, Jean Armour, and Mary Campbell. 
If Messrs. Henley and Henderson have 
evolved one of their own in the state- 
ment that Burns “was the satirist and 
singer of a parish,” it is positively harm- 
less in its unverisimilitude, and is not 
noted here in disparagement of the val- 
uable services the editors of “The Cen- 
tenary Burns” have rendered to the 
cause of historical truth, especially in 
regard to what the poet actually wrote. 
What new light, then, has been thrown 
recently on Burns? Briefly stated, this: 
Mr. William Wallace, editor of the new 
“Chambers,” besides accumulating a 


vast amount of notes and fresh informa- 
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tion about the life, the poems, and the 
letters, has at a stroke justified the 
world’s refusal to dissever the life from 
the works of Burns by the essay in 
which he exhibits the poet’s conscious 
moral reconstruction of his career, vin- 
dicates his conduct, not merely from the 
artistic but also from the ethical stand- 
point, and holds him up to admiration 
as poet, prophet, and man, as one whose 
management of the business of his life, 
rightly regarded, is no less morally help- 
ful to those who can understand it than 
his poetry has been, and is auxiliary to 
the progress of the human race, in man- 
ners as well as in thought. The editors 
of “The Centenary Burns” have set be- 
fore themselves the production of a per- 
fect text and a sufficient bibliographical 
history, and the investigation of the 
“origins” of the poet, mainly in respect 
of the form of his writings, and their 
work as a whole redounds to the credit 
of their literary instinct, scholarship, and 
industry. In their account and colla- 
tion of the available manuscripts they 
have accomplished a task which has 
long awaited a competent doer, and 
their text will stand till—the day when 
all the Burns manuscripts in the world 
are collected in one room, and submitted 
to the judgment of an ideal jury of ex- 
perts. 

For the two reasons that “The Cen- 
tenary Burns” is not yet complete—only 
three volumes out of four having been 
issued—and that what is new in it can- 
not be properly qualified, save sum- 
marily in the space at disposal, this ar- 
ticle must be confined mainly to an 
account of the new “Chambers.” Mr. 
Wallace’s revision of the work of Robert 
Chambers amounts to a complete recon- 
struction of the whole book, save only 
the original plan and structure, and 
even that has been modified in parts. 
He has utilized the whole mass of Burns 
literature that has come into existence 
since Chambers’s day, as well as mate- 
rials and suggestions for furtuer 
enquiry left by his predecessor, and has 
pursued many original lines of investi- 
gation bearing on the poet’s character 
and doings, and the personalities of his 
friends and subjects. The value of his 




















several contributions to knowledge will 
be differently assessed by different 
classes of people. Mr. Quiller Couch, 
for instance, objects to being told the 
local tradition of the origin of “Mary 
Morrison,” while very many not un- 
lettered persons will welcome all the de- 
tails that have been gathered about the 
actual Mary Morrison, who is buried in 
Mauchline churchyard, none the less 
heartily that Mr. Wallace successfully 
assails the myth that this “adjutant’s 
daughter’ was the heroine of that pur- 
est gem of song. Most students—all 
Scotch ones—will hold Mr. Wallace’s 
multiplicity of detail justified—(1), by 
the theory of criticism which disdains 
no help to the understanding of the cir- 
cumstances in which literature arose; 
and (2), by his theory of the ethical work 
of the biography of Burns, presented 
“warts and all.” 

Students of life and letters, however, 
will turn with greatest interest to the 
effort the new editor of “Chambers” has 
made to “place” Burns, the man and 
poet, in relation to humanity and his 
own environment in the one regard, and 
in the other to his predecessors, con- 
temporaries, and successors among the 
“makers.” The ancestry of the poet is 
traced with a perspicacity and complete- 
ness never before attempted in Burns 
biography. Mr. Wallace does not put 
the Celtic derivation of the Burnesses 
altogether out of court, but he demol- 
ishes the legend of Walter Campbell of 
Burn-house, as “Thrummy Cap” told it, 
by proving its anachronisms, and sim- 
ply characterizes the whole Celtic tradi- 
tion as “an attempt to account for the 
origin of a name in a certain district— 
the Mearns—a century after its first 
recorded occurrence there.” It is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that the editor has 
left anything to be discovered about the 
Jacobitism of the poet’s ancestors, of 
which he was not a little sentimentally 
vain. The genealogy on the male side 
is revised and corrected, the evidence 
for and against the famousattribution of 
Jacobitism to the “forefathers,” which 
Gilbert, playing as it were at cross pur- 
poses, so lamely disputed, is clearly 


stated. For the first time, also, detailed 
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proof is offered of the correctness of 
Burns’s belief that he came of Cove- 
nanting stock on his mother’s side; the 
family-tree of the Brouns in Ayrshire— 
springing from the Bruce’s day—is ex- 
hibited with the same fidelity as that of 
the Burnesses of the Mearns. 

Save for a number of new facts about 
the poet’s residence in Irvine, the revised 
“Chambers” adds little toourknowledge 
of the first, comparatively pure and 
sober, twenty-five years of the life. 
When we come, however, to the Mossgiel 
period, the epoch of the “Epistle to 
John Goldie,” “The Twa Herds,” etc., 
Mr. Wallace presents us with a lucid 
general statement—at once full and con- 
cise—of Burns’s theological position:— 


A man of Burns’s temperament, born in 
the middle of that (theeighteenth) century, 
was almost bound to combine rationalism 
in theology with a genuine religious senti- 
ment. It is unnecessary to search very 
particularly in his actual theological en 
vironment for the origins of his religion 
He had the same bias in reasoning 
towards materialism, empiricism, 
mon sense,”"—as most of the leading intel- 
lects of the age. 


“cour 


Again, after briefly summarizing the 
controversy between Old and New 
Lights, and showing that it was Wil- 
liam Burnes himself who brought his 
son under the spell of the New Lights, 
and placing proper stress upon the 
effect which transference from the pas- 
toral care of “D’rymple mild” to that of 
“Daddy” Auld must have wrought on 
the ardent spirit of the young poet, he 
proceeds :— 


It would be a mistake to try to trace auy 
very close connection between the thought 
of Burns, so far as it was dogmatic, and 
the doctrines held by the New Light min- 
isters who took the young farmer by the 
hand, and eulogized the satires which hx 
wrote for their side. The doctrine: 
preached by Auld, Russell and their kind 
disgusted him; but his polemic against 
them was purely negative and destructive. 
. » » The consciousness of the living pr 
ence of God in nature was always strong: 
in him than any theory of redemption. 
An intellectual sceptic, he was not really 
interested in theological dogma, though 
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moral and emotional.causes preserved in 
him certain relics of more or less inter- 
dependent doctrines. 


These sentences exhibit the results 
of a careful and conscientious study of 
Burns’s theological environment. In 
text and appendix we have a précis of 
the principal religious documents that 
are known to have influenced the poet— 
“Goudie’s Bible,” William Burnes’s 
“Manual;”’ the most important writings 
of Dr. Dalrymple and Dr. M‘Gill of Ayr; 
and a full and interesting account of the 
petty and protracted quarrel between 
Gavin Hamilton and the kirk-session of 
Mauchline. 

Equally searching is the light which is 
here thrown upon Burns’s relations to 
Jean Armour and the mystery of Mary 
Campbell, neither of which topics can 
by a right reader of the man and poet 
be allowed to be classed under the cate- 
gory of “Chatter about Harriet.” Mr. 
Wallace is forced to admit that the date 
of Burns’s attachment to Highland 
Mary, and several of the circumstances 
connected with it “are still, to a great 
extent, enveloped in mystery;” also that 
“her story, as here given, is based on, 
and pieced from, various traditions, and 
cannot be regarded as a portion of the 
absolutely authentic history of Burns.” 
In what respect then, does he leave the 
matter different from the state in which 
he found it? Well, it is something that 
in an authoritative biography it should 
be plainly stated that the identification 
of the Mary of Burns’s poesy with Mary 
Campbell, who was born at Auchamore, 
Dunoon, and is buried at Greenock, 
rests solely on tradition. And it is more 
that the sequence of the events in this 
mysterious mess of love-entanglements 
should be as clearly stated as it is here. 
It was in the spring of 1786 that the poet 
gave Jean Armour the acknowledge- 
ment of their union, which old Armour 
straightway caused to be mutilated, and 
whica Mr. Wallace, following Dr. Ed- 
gar, doubts if a court would have recog- 
nized as constituting an irregular mar- 
riage. In March Jean took refuge in 
Paisley. Burns, disgusted with her 
conduct, and intent on matrimony, 


turned to Mary, nurse in Gavin Hamil- 
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ton’s family; their intimacy “ripened 
into love;” and in May they parted, she 
to go home to the Highlands for a short 
time, to arrange for her marriage. He 
had made up his mind to emigrate in 
order to make a living for Jean; he now 
persevered in his project for the purpose 
of providing for his wife-to-be, Mary 
Campbell. Yet, as Mr. Wallace, found- 
ing on documentary proof, coldly puts 
it, “within a very few weeks after his 
parting from her, we find him, in a letter 
to a friend, speaking of Jean as still 
holding sway over his affections.” 
Short indeed was the blossoming time 
of Burns’s “white rose,” that “grew up 
and bloomed in the midst of his passion- 
flowers.” However, we must pass from 
dates and their sequelz, to note that 
Mr. Wallace will not allow that the 
Paisley incident in Jean Armour’s life 
offered the slightest foundation for R. 
L. Stevenson’s slander of her as a 
“facile and empty-headed girl;’ and 
that by a beautiful catena of reasoning 
from facts which he has himself to a 
large extent unearthed, he demolishes 
the “strong presumption,” which Mr. 
George A. Aitken, editor of the third 
“Aldine,” fathered, that Mary Camp- 
bell, instead of being a “white rose” 
was a very tarnished flower indeed, 
worthy the rude attentions of Adam 
Armour and his rough mates; and fur- 
ther disposes effectively of the second- 
ary, but equaliy ugly “Highland Mary” 
myth founded on Joseph Train’s manu- 
script notes of what John Richmond 
told “a Mr. Grierson.” It is not the 
least of Mr. Wallace’s services to the 
Burns cult that, while vindicating the 
“dear, departed shade,” he does justice 
to the character of the poet's faithful, 
magnanimous and honorable helpmeet, 
who was “always his warmest de- 
fender,” and made his married life 
happy and morally remunerative. 

Turn we now to the Edinburgh epi- 
sode. Stevenson, with that local pa- 
triotism which he could never shake off, 
spoke of the “Edinburgh magnates” 
who patronized Burns. Carlyle took a 
truer measure of the literary society of 
the Scottish capital at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The editor of the 
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new “Chambers” has rightly restated 
the relation between Burns and his pa- 
trons thus:— 


The period was, however, the evening of 
the first heydey of Edinburgh letters. A 
few years before, Burns would perhaps 
have found an even warmer welcome and 
a more just appreciation; he would cer- 
tainly have met at least one man intelle 
tually his peer in the Seiect Society and 
the Poker Club. But David Hume had 
in 1786, been dead half a score of years; 
Lord Kames was gone, and the majority 
of their more or less brilliant contempo- 
raries were long past their prime. Adam 
Smith was too ill to see Burns. William 
Robertson had only seven years to liv2; 
Tytler and Lord Hailes even less. It was, 
in short, the interregnum between Hume 
and Scott. Burns himself was the man of 
the age. It strikes us of this day as almost 
ludicrous that he should have been patron- 
ized by men of the undoubted though 
second-rate capacity of Dugald Stewart, 
Hugh Blair, and Henry Mackenzie. 


Again, summing up the testimony as to 
Burns’s conduct in Edinburgh, Mr. Wal- 
lace says:— 


He saw from the first that his reputa- 
tion, so far as society in Edinburgh was 
concerned, must be evanescent, and he 
acted accordingly. His second Common 
place Book proves that he measured him- 
self deliberately against the men he met. 
He perceived his own superiority to them 
in natural force; he did not repine at their 
better fortune. It is morally certain that 
had Burns visited Edinburgh in the days 
of the literary supremacy of Scott andl 
Jeffrey, a vigorous and successful effort 
would have been made to secure for him a 
position which would have permitted free 
exercise of his extraordinary faculty. .. . 
Burns, however, asked nothing from his 
Edinburgh friends; when they helped him 
to a farm and a position in the Excise, be- 
lieving, as they apparently did, that they 
were thereby gratifying his own wishes 
he made no complaint, but cheerfully pre- 
pared himself for the necessarily uncon- 
genial career which alone appeared open 
to him. 

Burns was but twenty-seven years of 
age when he came to Edinburgh from Avrr- 
shire. Of few men of warm temperamen‘ 
and exceptionally endowed by nature with 
those strong passions which are the 
sources at once of selfishness and unself- 
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ishness, can it be said with truth that 


“the battle between the flesh and the 
spirit” which ends in the ruin or the con- 
solidation of character had been fought 
out so early in life. His sociable tempera- 
ment, his eager willingness to observe all 
sorts and conditions of men, inevitably 
led him into “scenes of life,” the survey o 
which meant the enlargement of experi- 
ence, but not—at least immediately—tha 
enrichment of motive. But it is as certain 
that he never lost command of himself. 
amidst the Crochallan festivities, as that 
he acquitted himself with modesty and 
manliness at the tables of professors and 
senators of the College of Justice. 


Mr. Wallace’s revision of the Edin- 
burgh episode is thorough and broad. 
He has pursued every incident of it— 
the Clarinda liaison, the Masonic bard- 
ship, the tours, the flirtations,, the re- 
lations with Creech, ete.—with the per- 
tinacity of a sleuthhound. It is impossi- 
ble to go into details here, but students 
of Burns will be grateful for many mis- 
conceptions removed, many mysteries 
as to dates cleared up, and generally for 
the numerous vivid touches he has in- 
troduced into Chambers’s generally 
accurate picture of the poet as he lived 
and moved at this period. 

Equally valuable is the reconstruction 
of the Ellisland epoch. There is no 
stick or stone left of the house that 
Burns built on the farm which he de- 
scribed as “the very riddlings of crea- 
tion.” As the Rev. Richard Simpson, 
minister of Dunscore, who is the author- 
ity on the history and topography of the 
district, testifies, those who protest 
against the rebuilding of the present 
farmhouse as desecration of the roof- 
tree of Burns, are more than eighty 
years too late, and even the famous win- 
dow with its inscription is of more than 
doubtful authenticity. Mr. Wallace 
presents us with a picturesque descrip- 
tion of Ellisland, and—what is of even 
greater interest—he brings the tenant of 
1788-1791 into at least geographical 
touch with others whose memories are 
rooted in Dunscore. Thus:— 


Its glens are steeped in the story of the 
War of Independence—of Wallace, of 
Bruce, and of Bruce’s friend and “mak 
sicear” lieutenant, Kilpatrick, to whose 
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family Ellisland once belonged. The bill- 
sides of Dunscore recall the more recent 
memories of the Covenanters. The tower 
of Lag, the prototype of Redgauntlet 
Castle, and the home of Sir Robert Grier- 
son, “the persecutor,” whose name was 
more feared and hated in Galloway than 
that of John Graham himself, still stands 
in one of the glens. . . . Travelling up the 
valley, we come to Thornhill, with Tynron 
Doon, recalling the memories of the 
Ettrick Shepkerd, Drumlanrig Castle, ete. 

The extreme eastern point of Dunscora 
parish is Ellisland; the extreme western 
point in Craigenputtock, looking out on 
the moors of Galloway, where Carlyle 
wrote “Sartor Resartus” and his essay on 
Burns. It was on the slopes of Craigen- 
puttock Hill that Carlyle, conversing 
with Emerson, put the Iliad of “this 
mysterious mankind” into a nutshell— 
“Christ died on the tree; that built Dun- 
score kirk yonder; that brought you and 
me together. Time has only a relative 
existence.” 
On this epoch of the poet’s existence, as 
on all the others, a vast amount of 
editorial labor has been spent. On point 
of research, pure and simple, there is 
nothing more valuable in any of the four 
portly volumes than the results dis- 
played of a fresh investigation into 
Burns’s connection with the “London 
newsmen.” Peter Stuart, the pioneer of 
Metropolitan journalism, tried to secure 
the poet as a paid contributor to his 
newly-established Star in 1788. Burns 
refused enrolment, but sent contribu- 
tions, including the ode on Mrs. Os- 
wald, the “Ode to the Departed 
Regency-Bill,” and probably also the 
(prose) “Address of the Scottish dis- 
tillers to the Right Honble. William 
Pitt.” He called the Star “a blasphe- 
mous party newspaper.” He helped to 
justify the description by a satire he 
sent to it on the “solemn farce of pa- 
geant mummery,” the public thanks- 
giving for the recovery of the king. 
This production, unearthed now from 
the files of the Star, is dated, Kilmar- 
nock, April 30th, and takes the form of 
a psalm, said to have been composed for 
and sung on the occasion. 

Burns’s note to Stuart, of April, 1789; 
“Your polite exculpation of me in your 
paper was enough,” has not hitherto 
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been understood. It referred to an 
episode in his connection with the Star, 
which is expiscated in the new “Cham- 
bers” for the first time. In March, 1789, 
Stuart, in the pleasant polemical man- 
ner of the day, struck a blow at that 
eminent Pittite, the Duchess of Gordon, 
by publishing a set of coarsish verses 
about her, which, “a correspondent as- 
sured him,” were from the pen of 
Burns, describing her Grace’s perform- 
ance at an Edinburgh ball. Burns has- 
tened to repudiate the whole thing. 
The Gazetteer had copied from the Stara 
still more disrespectful stanza to the 
duchess. Burns denied the authorship, 
with heat, in both journals, and it was 
doubtless for the “exculpation” from 
“The twomost damning crimes of which, 
as a man and as a poet, I could have 
been guilty—ingratitude and stupidity,” 
that he thanked Stuart in April. 
Henley and Henderson in “The Cen- 
tenary Burns,” having evidently not 
pursued their researches far enough, 
accept the duchess pasquinade as gen- 
uine, although internal evidence is con- 
vincing against its authenticity. The 
most interesting discovery, however, 
which Mr. Wallace chronicles in connec- 
tion with the affair is this note, which 
the editor of the Gazetteer appends to 
Burns’s letter:— 


Mr. Burns will do right in directing his 
petulance to the proper delinquent, the 
printer of the Star, from which paper the 
stanza was literally copied into the 
Gazetteer. We can assure him, however, 
for his comfort, that the Duchess of Gor- 
don acquits him both of the ingratitude 
and the dulness. She has, with much 
difficulty, discovered that the jeu d’esprit 
was written by the Right Honorable the 
Treasurer of the Navy, on her Grace's 
dancing at a ball given by the Earl of 
Findlater; this has been found out by the 
industry and penetration of Lord Fife 
The lines are certainly not so dull as Mr. 
Burns insinuates, and we fear he is jealous 
of the poetical talents of his rival, Mr. 
Dundas. 

Burns, as everybody knows, hated the 
Dundases because Robert, the solicitor- 
general, slighted his poem on the death 
of the lord president. We have not here 
absolute proof that the skit on the gay 




















Gordon was written by Henry Dundas, 
“the great dispenser of patronage,” or 
that, even if it were, he had anything to 
do with the attribution of the lines to 
the “ploughing poet,” but one cannot 
help suspecting that inthis piece of liter- 
ary horseplay there is a clue—if only it 
could be followed up—to the neglect 
which Burns suffered at the hands of 
Dundas and his compeers. 

We must, however, take leave of the 
particulars which the editor of the new 
“Chambers” has added to Burnsiana, 
merely noting the illumination he 
throws on the origin of “Scots wha hae,” 
as thus: “Under cover of a fourteenth- 


century battle song he (Burns) was 
really liberating his soul against the 


Tory tyranny that was opposing liberty 
at home and abroad, and, moreover, 
striking at the comfort of his own fire- 
side;” the wealth of biographical, 
bibliographical, and linguistic informa- 
tion he has collected about “Tam 0’ 
Shanter,” “Auld Glen,” “A man’s a man 
for a’ that,” etc., and the tracing of such 
allusions as “the daring path Spinoza 
trod.” And at least a word of commen- 
dation is due to the editor's scathing 
analysis of the Globe Inn and other 
malignant legends; to the great mass of 
valuable notes he has collected, includ- 
ing the identification of every  indi- 
vidual, contemporary or historical, men- 
tioned in the poems; and to the vast 
improvement he has made in the 
glossary. The indexes are exception- 
ally complete, indeed unique in their 
reach and peculiarity. 

As has been said, the work of Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson is still incom- 
plete. At present we can only indicate, 
by means of one or two details, the 
quality of it. The text of “The Cen- 
tenary Burns” is as excellent as the 
typography in which it is displayed is 
beautiful; it has been compiled after 
collation of as many manuscripts as re- 
search and industry could command, 
and of the various “sauthors’ editions:” 
and, to the great profit and pleasure of 
scholars, the source of every reading 
adopted is plainly stated in the notes, 
along wiia the various readings re- 
jected by the editors—rejected, we may 
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add, in every case that we have tested, 
with correct taste and nice apprecia- 
tion of language. There is little that is 
new in the notes as to facts or persons. 
Their special worth lies in the precision 
and fulness with which they trace the 
history of the poems in manuscript and 
print, and in the originality of the re- 
sults they body forth of investigation 
in.o the “origins” of the poetical forms 
used by Burns. One could wish that 
the editors had put otherwise the motive 
ot these annotations, whose purpose, 
they say, is “to emphasize the theory 
that Burns, for all his exhibition of some 
modern tendencies, was not the founder 
of a dynasty. but the heir to a flourish- 
ing tradition, and the last of an ancient 
line; that he is demonstrably the out- 
come of an environment, and not in any 
but the narrowest sense the unnatural 
birth of Poesy and Time, which he is 
sometimes held to be. However, an 
editor must be allowed his theory, and 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson's bold 
and uncompromising assertion of theirs 
is welcome as an antidote to the theory 
oc the “Common Burnsite” who, in more 
or less mythical form, is their béte noir. 
Only, their prefatory statement that 
their notes are meant to emphasize their 
theory offers a needless, and, it must 
be said, a risky challenge to criticism. 
Three volumes of “The Centenary 
Burns” are now before the world, and 
presumably the editors have brought 


forward the bulk of their proofs. These 
are extensive, scholarly, the fruit of 
learned and critical research. They 


stand by themselves without the sup- 
port of any preconceived theory what- 
ever. Do they demonstrate Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson’s proposition or 
propositions? Unquestionably they do 
—up to a certain point. They prove— 
what was not disputed—that “Burns 
was the heir to a flourishing tradition, 
and the last of an ancient line,” that he 
“derives from a numerous ancestry:” 
but they do not prove that he was “not 
the founder of a dynasty,” and, rightly 
interpreted, they do not minimize his 
“modern tendencies.” They prove that 
Burns borrowed not only form but 
matter from his Scotch predecessors, 
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that he wrote in their manner, on sub- 
jects similar to theirs, but not that he 
looked at the world as any one of them 
did. In short, while emphasizing the 
debt Burns owed to his “forebears,” 
they also unwillingly emphasize the 
gulf that separates him from the best as 
well as the last of them—which gulf 
is made not only by genius (for Dunbar 
had genius too), but by modernity. 

No poet, not even Shakespeare, has 
been so minutely, lovingly studied as 
Burns. No editor has ever approached 
the text in so truly critical a spirit or 
treated it in so scholarly and classical a 
fashion as Messrs. Henley and Hender- 
son. It is impossible to convey in a 
brief notice an adequate impression 
either of the bulk or of the quality of 
their work. Take for example their 
treatment of “The Kirk’s Alarm.” 
Their note embraces a summary of the 
M’Gill persecution, which is a model of 
conciseness and completeness, and an 
account of the production of the poem, 
to which they contribute a quotation 
from the unpublished Dunlop manu- 
scripts at Lochryan: “I have just 
sketched the following ballad, and as 
usual send the first rough draft to you.” 
Their “study of the origin” is as fol- 
lows: “This copy (Mrs. Dunlop’s) was 
originally entitled “The Kirk’s La- 
ment,” a ballad: Tune, “Push about the 
Brisk Bowl;” but in the manuscript 
Lament is deleted for Alarm. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the idea of the _ bur- 
lesque was suggested by a_ certain 
broadside, “The Church of Scotland's 
Lamentation concerning the setting up 
of Plays and Comedies, March, 1715,” 
the work of an anonymous writer, of 
which there is a copy in the Roxburghe 
Collection.” Then they describe the 
various manuscripts and versions, in- 
cluding the broadside published in 1789 
with the title “The Ayrshire Garland,” 
an excellent new song: tune, “The Vicar 
and Moses,” of which Mr. Craibe Angus 
is the proud possessor of the only copy 
known to exist. Burns’s tunes do not, 
it seems, fit the verses. The stave of 
“The Kirk’s Alarm” was used in Pit- 
eairne’s “Roundell on Sir Robert 


Sibbald,” 1686, and by Congreve, and 
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was popular in England throughout the 


eighteenth century. But “as a matter 
of fact “The Kirk’s Alarm” was mod- 
elled directly on a political squib which 
appeared in the Glasgow Mercury, De- 
cember 23-30, 1788, and was current at 
least six months before Burns wrote his 
first draft.” This is admirable work. 
It is the kind of critical editing that the 
student has long desired, and it is free 
from all suspicion of a straining of the 
facts to suit the editors’ theory. But 
too high praise cannot be accorded to 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson’s 
studies of origins throughout. Thus 
the six-line stave in rime couée, built on 
two rhymes, of the “Address to the 
Deil,” is traced from the work of the 
first-known troubabour, William IX., 
Count of Poitiers and Duke of Guienne 
(1071-1127), through Hilary, a Paris 
monk of the twelfth century, through an 
anonymous English love-song of the 
thirteenth century, through the “York 
Plays” and the “Towneley Mysteries” 
of the fifteenth century, down to its 
first use by a Scotsman, Sir David 
Lyndesay. So by Fergusson’s time it 
hau “become the common inheritance of 
all such Scotsmen as could rhyme.” 
Again, the metrical] structure of “The 
Holy Fair’ is traced back to the thir- 
teenth century romance of “Sir Tris- 
trem,” and “docked of the bob-wheel, 
that never-failing device of the 
medizval craftsman, the “Sir Tristrem” 
stave is identical with one which, imi- 
tated from a monkish-Latin original, 
was popular all through the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and long after- 
wards.” Burns himself avowedly de- 
rived the metre of the “Epistle to 
Davie” from Montgomerie. Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson ascribe to Mont- 
gomerie, with the utmost probability, 
the invention of this peculiar quator- 
zain; they trace its history to Ramsay’s 
revival of it in “The Vision,” and else- 
where, and claim it as exclusively Scot- 
tish, both in derivation and in use. In 
like manner they trace back “The 
Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie”’ 


to Hamilton of Gilbertfield’s (1665?- 
1757) “Last Dying Words of Bonny 
Heck.” 























To revert to the famous theory, what 
do Messrs. Henley and Henderson make 
of “Tam o’ Shanter” and “The Jolly 
Beggars?’ Do these works of genius 
help to prove or disprove that Burns 
was the last expression of the old Scots 
world and the outcome of an environ- 
ment plus Scots forebears, rather than a 
pioneer in poetry, a prophet with a dis- 
tinct point of view from his predeces- 
sors? Well, the “Centenary” edition 
does not attempt to derive “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” at all. Of “The Jolly Beg- 
gars” it says frankly: “The Burns of 
this ‘puissant and splendid production,’ 
as Matthew Arnold calls it—this irresis- 
tible presentation of humanity caught 
in the act, and summarized forever in 
the terms of art—comes into line with 
divers poets of repute, from our own 
Dekker and John Fletcher to the singer 
of les Gueur (1813) and “Le Vieux Vaga- 
bond” (1830), and approves himself 
their master in the matter of such qual- 
ities as humor, vision, lyrical potency, 
descriptive style, and the faculty of 
swift, dramatic presentation, to a pur- 
pose that may not be gainsaid.” Does 
not that give away the whole case? 
The poet of “The Jolly Beggars” was 
neither the satirist and singer of a par- 
ish, nor the product of a local or tra- 
ditionary environment, ever so many 
forebears aiding. He imitated, copied, 
and stole much; that is proved to the 
hilt, and never more conclusively or 
completely than here. But when an at- 


tempt is made to place him in the 
hierarchy of literature, his imitative 
work must be assigned its proper, 


recognized value, and that which he 
invented (in the widest sense of the 
term, including form and point of view) 
must be taken as the decisive evidence 
of distinction. But the note on “The 
Jolly Beggars” is in itself a monument 
of knowledge of the literature of men- 
dicancy and knavery, and will be pre- 
cious to all time. 

“It is in the third volume, recently pub- 
lished, that Messrs. Henley and Hender- 
son are most successful, as they were 
bound to be, in proving Burns to be the 
last expression of the old Scots world, 
although their theory unquestionably 
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leads them to exaggerate a little his debt 


to his “nameless forebears,” and to 
minimize, by ever so little, the broad 
distinction between him and the writ- 
ers of the songs which he “passed 
through the mint of his mind.” It is not 
easy to see how they can prove—and 
they do not attempt it—that the master- 
qualities of “fresh and taking sim- 
plicity, of vigor and directness, and 
happy and humorous ease,” came to 
Burns from his nameless forebears, 
along with “much of the thought, the 
romance, and the sentiment, for which 
we read and love him.” But theory 
apart, students are deeply indebted for 
the study in the origins of Burns's songs 
which is here presented to them. The 
editors have utilized a vast mass of ma- 
terial which previous editors have but 
skimmed—broadsides, chap-books, rare 
song-books, the great collections of 
David Herd, including the British 
Museum manuscripts, even “The Merry 
Muses,” an invaluable guide, rightly 
used. The Lochryan manuscripts, em- 
bracing unpublished letters of Burns to 
Mrs. Dunlop, have furnished them with 
a number of interesting facts, such as 


the poet’s explicit statement that 
“Sweet Afton” was written for John- 
son’s Musical Museum as a “compli- 


ment” to the “small river Afton that 
flows into the Nith, near New Cumnock, 
which has some charming wild romantic 
scenery on its banks.” Their treatment 
of Burns's inheritance from the clandes- 
tine literature of Scotland, and of En- 
gland too, is excellent. The poet’s re- 
lations with Johnson and Thomson are 
carefully and accurately set forth, and 
sufficient proof is furnished from his 
correspondence in the Hastie manu- 
scripts, and from certain manuscript 
material in the possession of Mr. George 
Gray, Rutherglen, that he was virtually 
editor of the Museum from 1787 till his 
health began to fail. The Thomson 
songs are justly placed on a lower level 
than those which he passed through the 
mint to Johnson, though one may fairly 
demur to the sweeping criticism that 
“they are often vapid in sentiment and 
artificial in effect.” 

A good example of the editing of a 
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song is the note on “M‘Pherson’s Fare- 
well.” The Herd set is traced to an old 
broadside—“The Last Words of James 
Macpherson, Murderer,” with the corol- 
lary—“That it is excellent drama that 
has bred the ridiculous tradition—de- 
voutly accepted by certain editors—that 
the hero wrote it.” And Peter Buchan’s 
copy is declared to be a clumsy vamp 
from Burns and the original. Take, 
again, the note on “Up in the Morning 
Early.” D’Urfey’s authorship of the 
original ballad is not assailed, though 
doubt is cast upon it by the existence of 
a set in a “Collection of Old Ballads” 
‘London, 1723), described as “said to 
have been written in the time of 
James.” Hogg and Motherwell’s “well 
known song” is said to be a vamp from 
Burns, and Burns’s chorus at least is 
clearly traced to its immediate source in 
a hitherto unknown set in the Herd 
manuscript. We have remarked the 
discovery which settles the ancient con- 
troversy about “Afton Water.” But 
these are mere tastings of an inimitable 
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and invaluable body of vuontributions to 
the critical appreciation of Burns’s 
song-writing. “Under his hand,” say 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson, “a 
patch-work of catch-words became a liv- 
ing song. He would take you two frag- 
ments of different epochs, select the 
best from each, and treat the matter of 
his choice in such a style that it is hard 
to know where its components end and 
begin; so that nothing is certain about 
his result except that it is a work of art. 
Or he would capture a wandering old 
refrain, adjust it to his own conditions, 
and so renew its lyrical interest and 
significance that it seems to live its true 
life for the first time on his lips.” Their 
own work supplies, for the first time, 
sufficient detailed evidence of the truth 
of that scarcely original thesis. There 
are errors of taste in the “Centenary 
Burns,” but these and some slips in 
accuracy apart, it stands forth as the 
classical edition ot the poetry of Robert 
Burns. 
JAMES DAVIDSON. 
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A Queer Friendship.—While 
in Herefordshire last week I noticed a 
curious instance of a wild duck having 
become on friendly terms with a pair of 


wood pigeons. As I had never heard of 
such a thing before, I venture to send 
you an account of the circumstances. 
A pair of domesticated wild ducks were 
brought up on a pond last year, and dur- 
ing the winter the duck was accidentally 
shot by some one. The mallard re- 
mained on the pond, but seemed very 
unhappy, and used to fly around repeat- 
edly, as if looking for his mate. Some 
two months ago the mallard was fre- 
quently seen to be flying around in com- 
pany with one or two wood pigeons, and 
would accompany them to the surround- 
ing fields and walk about with them 
while they fed. Every now and then it 
would take a flight with them when 
they rose. 


The wood pigeons have established 
themselves in an oak tree overhanging 
the pond, and are evidently going to nest 
there. They have been seen to start 
off on a flight from the tree, and the mal- 
lard would at once rise from the pond 
and join them, when they would fiy 
round and chase one another as if in 
play. The wood pigeons frequently 
visit the garden close by, and have 
lately been observed feeding on some 
green peas which are growing there. 
The mallard walks about the garden 
with them. At the bottom of the gar- 
den is a stone wall about three feet 
high, with a broad, flat top, and the 
wood pigeons frequently fly from the 
garden and perch on the wall; the mal- 
lard has been seen to do the same, wad- 
dling about on the wall and seeming on 
the best possible terms with them.—The 
Field. 











